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Haue You Considered | 
THE ILLINOIS STATE DENTAL SOCIETY 
Approved Group Insurance Plans ? ? ? 








Many More Dentists are Recognizing the Valuable Advantage 
of These Established Plans Especially Designed to Provide 
Income Protection at a Substantial Savings in Premium. 


THE GROUP DISABILITY PLAN OFFERS You... 


TOTAL LOSS OF TIME BENEFIT ($433.33 per month}—............ $100.00 PER WEEK 
payable up to 5 years for either sickness or accident. 


OROSPITAL EXPERCSE BEI nnn ccccssecncccscovensscnvenseees $15.00 PER DAY 
payable up to 90 days for each disability 
SCHEDULE OF SURGICAL FEES—...w......o occ. up to $225.00 MAXIMUM 


includes operations in or out of hospital 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT BENEFIT—....$5000.00 MAXIMUM 


(The above are maximum amounts—lower benefits available if desired.) 


THE GROUP HOSPITALIZATION PLAN OFFERS 
You and Your Dependents... 


HOSPITAL ROOM AND BOARD~.o.oooooooo ce cceceeeeeeeeeeees $8.00 PER DAY 
payable up to 90 days for each confinement 

MISCELLANEOUS HOSPITAL EXPENSE—........................ up to $175.00 MAXIMUM 
includes drugs, dressings, x-rays, etc. 

SCHEDULE OF SURGICAL FEES—..w....oo cece. up to $150.00 MAXIMUM 
includes operations in or out of hospital 

ADDITIONAL ACCIDENT MEDICAL BENEFIT... ..... $500.00 MAXIMUM 


for expenses other than charged by the hospital 


(Dependents include spouse and unmarried children, | month to 25 years, inclusive.) 


(All Benefits Subject to the Provisions of the Master Policies) 














Eligible Members May Apply for Either or Both Plans. 
If you Desire The Official Application or More Complete Information ... 


Please Write or Telephone 
PARKER, ALESHIRE & COMPANY 


Established 1901 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 ° Telephone WAbash 2-1011 


Administrators of Special Group Plans for Professional Organizations 
and 
General Insurance—Life, Fire, Automobile, all Casualty Lines 
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A Successful Solution for 
Troublesome Angles in ~~ 
Fixed Bridgework- - 


“fort 





Illustrated here is the successful solution to Enuninte dhets @iflieet angle idlction between 
just one of the many difficult “angle molar and cuspid abutments. 

relationship” problems of bridgework. 

These and other seemingly impossible 

abutment angles, which can be troublesome 

and require excessive chairtime, are overcome 

with Kennedy Dovetail construction. 

This type of construction involves an accurate 

survey pattern and precision waxing 

and casting. Dovetailing is not a pre-formed 

type of attachment, but is 

custom-designed to the exact 

requirements of your cases. 

Our experience and co-operation 

is available to you. Simply 

call today for details or submit 

models of any case in which 


you are concerned. ; 
Made in 3 sections, gold and acrylic construction. 


JOSEPH E. 


ennedy Co. cen: 


LABORATORIES 


7900 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 20 





The successful bridge in place. CALL ABerdeen 4-6800-1-2 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR 


Father and Mother, Brother and Sister . . . Everybody 


in the family benefits when everybody gives the united 





Plow Ohanes. - ' 

rae UNITED way 
i 

way. The United Community Campaigns throughout Illi- 

nois appeal to you this month. Give generously to your 


town’s united campaign for voluntary health, recreation, 


family welfare, and defense related services. 

















The dentist as well as the practition- 
er of medicine finds himself concerned 
more and more with the results of dis- 
ease. Both professions have had little 
time to concern’ themselves with 
health. Ailments of all kinds have kept 
both professions so busy that neither 
has had much time or occasion to 
concern itself with the causes of 
health, but rather with functional and 
organic breakdown. They have just 
not been able to catch up with ill 
health and hence the greater effort has 
been for the treatment of disease. 

Ill health is a disrupting influence 
for the individual; good health is a 
disrupting influence for business. Our 
economic society is not geared for good 
health, Its dental and medical efforts 
are geared for lesser degrees of ill 
health; sound teeth and sound bodies 
would put us out of business. Though 
there is no danger under present con- 
ditions of having such a disastrous 
ideal condition come true, still from 
all practical considerations such could 
be the case. 

Dentists and physicians are not the 
purveyors of health as they have always 
proclaimed; they are merely restorers 
to lesser degrees of ill health. They 
slow up disease processes, make life 
more bearable, ward off contagious 
and infectious diseases and thus in- 
crease the expectancy and enjoyment 


Freedom from Disease’ 


by H. Trautmann, M.D.+ 


of life. They award the patient every 
chance of reaching an older age with 
increasing expectancy of degeneration 
in one or another of its many forms. 
The two professions have not been 
trained primarily for promoting buoy- 
ant health, but for staying the rav- 
ages of disease. Their purpose of ef- 
fort is curative and that always pre- 
supposes disease, malfunction or mal- 
formation. Every effort is bent towards 
lessening such, to hold them in check, 
and stay their disruption. Wonderful 
successes and woeful failures to af- 
fect such aims have gone hand in hand. 
Health as such, however, has not yet 
been attained though millions upon 
millions have been spent in the effort. 
In spite of all our research, the frantic 
reaching out for more potent remedies 
is but evidence of failure, to attain 
health. 

The present situation was best pre- 
sented by post-graduate medicine in 
the following words: 

“Within the span of scarcely two 
generations profound changes have 
occurred in the make-up of our popu- 
lation and in its health problems. At 
the beginning of the century the death 
toll was high from diseases of infancy 
and childhood, tuberculosis, pneumo- 
nia, and many infectious diseases. To- 
day these causes are relatively of minor 
importance. Instead, the major killers 





* Presented at the Annual Midwinter Meeting of the Chicago Dental Society; 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
+ Madison, Wisconsin. 
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are diseases and conditions affecting 
persons beyond middle age, who now 
constitute a large and steadily increas- 
ing part of the population. The de- 
generative disorders account for about 
half the deaths at all ages and for a 
higher proportion after forty-five. 
Other leading killers at these ages are 
cancer, diabetes, pneumonia and _ ac- 
cidents.”’ (1) 

Unfortunately, that picture is not 
quite correct for the degenerative dis- 
eases have crossed the borders of age 
and attack all ages alike. 


Dentist's Dilemma 


The dentist’s dilemma is no less than 
that of the physician since he, too, can- 
not catch up with those problems 
which belong strictly in his province. 
There are not enough dentists to fill 
all the cavities in teeth and there are 
far too few to take care of malforma- 
tion problems, just as there are too few 
surgeons, neuro-psychiatrists, general 
practitioners, and other colleagues of 
the service. 

There will always be too few until 
such times when we shall be truly 
geared to understand health factors. 
When we stop thinking solely in terms 
of disease and concentrate on health, 
when society turns to the real physi- 
cians—the soil expert, the agricultur- 
ist, the sanitary engineer, and such 
others—there will be less need for our 
services as medicine men. Curative 
medicine and dentistry then will be on 
the way out and good riddance. 

Health is dependent upon a proper 
bio-chemical balance. Departures from 
such proper balances lead to_ ineffi- 
ciency and organic breakdown. Spirit- 
ual and emotional stresses may dis- 
turb such balances and lead to disease 
also. Nervous systems well supported 
by complete and proper nutrition, 
however, succumb less frequently and 
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less violently to such stresses and re- 
cover more quickly from them. A well- 
fed nervous system will handle any 
problem better than a poorly fed one. 

In order to have such proper bal- 
ances it becomes necessary that we 
first look to our soils. Life cannot be 
supported on a dead soil any more 
than dead organisms can grow. The 
living soil is an active biological, bac- 
terial, and chemical formation. It is 
not merely chemical. Consideration of 
it from purely a chemical standpoint 
makes no more sense than considering 
a dental problem merely as a case and 
not as a problem of a living, emotional 
individual. The life in the upper por- 
tions of the soil can no more be sus- 
tained without its proper chemicals 
than can the life of a tooth without its 
pulp. The latter is an asset when its 
life-giving structures are maintained, 
a problem and a menace when such 
qualities are destroyed. Destroy the 
pulp of the tooth and you have sep- 
arated it from its sources of life. Take 
out of the living soil its trace minerals 
and organic materials and you destroy 
its life. When such life ceases, its pro- 
ductiveness vanishes. With it goes its 
possibilities of supporting plant, ani- 
mal, and human products. 


Soil Destruction 


Such destruction has been going on 
extensively in this country ever since 
its foundation. This is evidenced quite 
clearly in our own middle west. The 
government estimates in its water poli- 
cy report that farming alone takes from 
the soils of the mid-west six and one- 
half billion dollars worth of minerals. 
Erosion takes another three and one- 
half billion dollars worth, while the re- 
placements are less than one billion 
dollars worth. It is estimated that the 
loss of soil through erosion alone 
amounts to five billion, five hundred 
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million (5,500,000,000) tons annually. 
Every day 200 forty-acre farms slide 
down the Mississippi. (*) 

“The estimated loss of major soil 
mineral elements is in the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred million tons, 
while additions of commercial fertil- 
izers, manures etc., amount to about 
fifty million tons, and loss of nitrogen, 
phosphorous, potassium, calcium, mag- 
nesium, and sulphur of a hundred and 
fifty million tons. There are no worth- 
while data of the losses of trace types 
of minerals, such as boron, bromine, 
cobalt, iodine, manganese, molybde- 
num, and zinc, but it would be fair to 
assume that these losses are propor- 
tionately as serious as for the major 
soil elements. Yet nothing is being 





of disease. Proteins determine the avail- 
ability of minerals and hence will deter- 
mine calcium and phosphorous con- 
tents of bones. Mr. Lewis Bromfield of 
Malabar Farm told me once they are 
finding in a practical way that if the 
nitrogen in the soils are not correct or 
sufficient, calcium is not absorbed pro- 
perly and such deficiencies are mani- 
fested in the animals. 

This is a universal problem since 
you cannot be in nitrogen balance al- 
though your total protein intake is 
adequate when a single essential amino 
acid is missing. Since such is the op- 
inion of some of our best bio-chemists 
and nutritionists, we can appreciate 
this situation we all are in when so 
noted a soil expert as Dr. William 





Within the span of scarcely two generations, profound changes have occurred 
in the makeup of our population and in its health problems. At the beginning 
of the century the death toll was high from diseases of infancy and childhood, 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and many infectious diseases. Today these causes are of 
relatively minor importance. Instead, the major killers are diseases and condi- 
tions affecting persons beyond middle age. 





done in any conscious or concerted 
way to repair these losses which may 
become increasingly serious for the 
health of the nation.” (°) 

There follows then, as a result, the 
inability of the soil to manufacture es- 
sential nitrogen supplies. The farmer is 
well aware of this since he finds an ever 
increasing difficulty in securing proper 
nitrogens. “For nitrification in soil 
the balance of the trace minerals is 
more important than the quality of 
one element.” (*) 

This is extremely important since 
nitrification of soils is most important. 
Proteins are being reduced all along 
the lines. Since the protein molecule 
is the basis of health, its reduction or 
alteration may very well be the basis 


Albrecht of the University of Missouri, 
Soils Department, has this to say. I 
quote from a letter he wrote me recent- 
ly: 

“I thought you would be interested 
in the matter of complete proteins 
when all this time we are satisfied with 
crude proteins. That kind of crudeness 
is all too crude in bio-chemistry of the 
human body. It is too crude when we 
talk about high protein that is merely 
a case of nitrogen packed into the 
starch as it were. Nitrogen packed in- 
to the starch is what we call leucine. 
It is the starch molecule with very 
little change except that it has the 
nitrogen attached. This is the amino 
acid of which we have four and five per 
cent in contrast with some others 
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which are seldom present in_five- 
tenths of one per cent. This is the 
amino acid that no one has ever found 
low or too low to nourish any animal. 

“As long as we include ring nitro- 
gen, ammonium nitrogen and _ nitrate 
nitrogen, and multiply it by 6.25, we 
are deceiving no one but ourselves in 
considering high protein significance 
when it is crude protein and still defi- 
cient in some of the amino acids. We 
are attacking the problem in the belief 
that the soil is the reason why no vege- 
tation grows there which produces 
these amino acids,” 

The consideration of so-called dis- 
vases from the nutritional standpoint 
has been showing a great promise for 
better health. According to Dr. Al- 
brecht again, “Students of the soil and 
its microbial flora see still greater 
promises for it when the fertility of 
the soil under the vegetables and flor- 
ages rather than the species of the 
plant name, variety, breed, or pedigree 
is recognized as the determiner of the 
nutritional value of those foods and 
feeds.” 


Microbic Invasion 


He continues to say, “The invasion 
of the body by microbes should often 
be only symptoms and not responsible 
for disease and that decadent health 
should be ascribed to malnutrition 
bringing on degeneration of tissue 
functions are growing concepts of this 
fact. These concepts are being demon- 
strated in the mounting numbers of 
deaths from heart failure, cancer, dia- 
betes, arthritis, anemias, leukemias, 
and arterial sclerosis.” (°) 

Since proteins are incomplete, en- 
zyme systems. are seriously disturbed. 
An enzyme or enzyme system is always 
made up of protein, mineral, ‘and vi- 
tamin factors. Take out a single factor 
and whole enzyme systems are dis- 
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rupted. “Without enzymes there can 
be no life. Food control means enzyme 
control.” (°) 

Enzymes take part in the activity 
and control of all the manifold func- 
tions of the body. They are the chem- 
ical combinations that enable tissues to 
perform their various functions. Since 
all tissues and all cells are living struc- 
tures, irrespective of their locations, 
none can survive or be efficient inde- 
pendent of enzyme activity. 


Health Agents 


Fertile soils, healthy plants, and 
animals constitute our best agents for 
maintaining health and _ preventing 
disease. These necessities have not been 
well appreciated by our professions 
particularly and by the public at large. 
The time has come, however, when we 
are beginning to realize that our bodies 
have a chemical composition and we 
are what we do or do not eat. There is 
a growing recognition that life needs 
proper balances of the inorganic ele- 
ments to each other and to their rela- 
tionships to the foodstuffs, carbohy- 
drates, proteins, and fats. All are 
equally important and life cannot exist 
in their absence or health in their 
imbalances. Good health is evidence of 
their presence in proper balance, mal- 
function and disease a result of the 
imbalances. 

There are many factors that make 
for these imbalances of which the loss 
of mineral elements already mentioned 
take first place. “Since all foods are 
prefabricated plant foods,’ how can 
one expect healthy teeth or jaws or 
other structures from such deficient 
soil products? 

A second causative agent of ill 
health is the contaminating poisons 
used in control of insect pests. In Cali- 
fornia alone over seven thousand _ pat- 
ents have been issued for such products 











The time has come when we are beginning to realize that our bodies have a 
chemical composition and we are what we do or do not eat. There is a growing 
recognition that life needs proper balances of the inorganic elements to each 
other and to their relationships to the foodstuffs. 





and the number is growing. Since in- 
festation is evidence of unhealthy plant 
life, how are we bettering growth and 
development of such foods with such 
agents? The so-called curative effect 
of the sprays and dusting powders is 
not controlling disease. That is evi- 
denced by the increasing demand for 
more potent sprays and poisons, Since 
such plant life already lacks resistance 
through its impoverished soil, how 
can such confer health and strength to 
the human body. Such foods cannot 
give adequate nutrition. An important 
new concept of science is that adequate 
nutrition causes good health and 
brings about Freedom from Disease. 
It is certainly more logical to prevent 
disease than to concentrate exclusively 
on ways to repair the damages after 
they have occurred. Prevention of dis- 
ease in man implies of necessity pre- 
vention of disease in plants and ani- 
mals. It is better to have a stable, 
natural nutritional immunity and such 
begins in the plant life. The idea that 
the use of potent poisons introduced 
on the plant and in the plant does not 
affect human health just doesn’t make 
sense. Insect pests, just like disease, 
always attack bodies that are unfit and 
have low resistance and therefore are 
symptoms of lowered resistance rather 
than causes of the same. The addition 


of potent poisonous sprays to plants 
already sick do not make for healthy 
nutrition. The causes of the plants 
malnutrition need to be removed and 
those causes lie in the depleted or dy- 
ing soil. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has set 5 ppm as a safe maximum for 
D.D.T. deposited in the fats of ani- 
mals. Tests have shown as high as 69 
ppm. 

The question of arsenical contam- 
ination as a causative agent of cancer 
has been raised by the American Can- 
cer Society. The use of 80,000,000# of 
arsenicals shows that study of that 
question is desperately needed. 

To the mineral poverty of the soil 
and the protein poverty of its vegeta- 
tion is added a third great causative 
agent of ill health, the further devital- 
ization of food through over-refine- 
ment. 

Studies of the relation of cereals and 
sugars to experimental dental caries 
by M. A. Constant, P. H. Phillips, and 
C. A. Elvenjem (*) brought out the 
fact that, “there was a correlation be- 
tween the low mineral content of the 
diet and the incidence of caries.” Also, 
“It was found that in each case, the 
whole grains were about 50% less 
cariogenic than the comparable _pro- 
cessed cereal product.” 








Many factors are responsible for the imbalances in the foods we eat. Foremost 
among these are loss of mineral elements from our soils, contaminating poisons 
used in control of insect pests, and the protein poverty of vegetation with re- 
sulting end products that are too refined. 
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The conclusion was: ‘Perhaps the 
hulls of the whole grain may carry 
something which may help _ protect 
against dental caries.” 

Fifty per cent, conservatively speak- 
ing, of the American diet consists of 
white flour and cane sugar products, 
both devitalized 100%. Both are good 
commercial products since they “keep.” 
Any food that has lost the quality of 
spoilage has lost nutritional values. If 
rats and mice won't feed on such foods, 
if bacteria and insects can’t live on 
such, man, at least, cannot stay healthy 
on the same. All along the path of re- 
finement, valuable elements have been 
removed until we have, at last, a per- 


tional inefficiency and later to organic 
breakdown. 

We are thoroughly illogical in the 
matter of our food preparation and 
processing. No one would think of 
painting his house with a paint that 
wasn’t properly formulated. Who 
would buy a rug dyed with dyes that 
were not up to standard; who of us 
would trust his life in a car that wasn’t 
made from a steel strictly up to stand- 
ard? Yet we expect to have perfect 
teeth, the best of health and the long- 
est of lives on foods that have been 
deprived of the most of the necessary 
elements in one way or another and 
still get by with it. 





Fortunately for both the medical and dental professions, recognition of the 
nutritional aspect of health is gaining momentum. A great, quiet revolution is 
going on in our country that promises much for our welfare. We are learning 
that mere abundance can and does work for our destruction, whereas quality 





provides our safety measures. 





fect grocer’s dream, a food that won’t 
spoil and that will make a good pro- 
fit. 

Fats are no exception to this either. 
The vegetable oils are treated with 
super-heated steam, with nickel as a 
catalyst, and the valuable phospho- 
lipids are removed. We then have a 
hard oil, which keeps and doesn’t be- 
come rancid. Nature never makes a 
100% fat, carbohydrate or protein. 
She always provides her chemicals to 
utilize such products and _ provides 
them in full measure, provided of 
course that the necessary elements are 
in the soil for utilization. These are 
provided with careful checks and 
balances and it is the destruction of 
these balances that bring about the 
damage to our bony structures and the 
disorganization of our soft tissues. Such 
chemical imbalances lead first to func- 
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Then there is the peril on your food 
shelf. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has listed 704 chemicals now be- 
ing used in our foods, of which 276 
are toxic or potentially so. These in- 
clude the bread softeners, bread moist- 
eners, antimolds, etc. Testimony before 
a House Committee in 1950 showed 
the enormous use of the polyxyethy- 
lensmonostearates for softening, en- 
abling a 50% reduction of shortening. 
It was shown that “in 1949, two com- 
panies alone sold 10,000,000# of chem- 
icals to the baking industry — sub- 
stitutes for milk, butter, eggs, essential 
oils and organic materials.” 

The soft drink industry is just as 
great a violator of health principles. 
The Naval Research Institute showed 
that a human tooth put into a soft 
drink lost its enamel in forty-eight 
hours. 








The problem of dental caries is a 
perplexing one for your. profession. 
There are not enough dentists to take 
care of the same. Dr. Fred Miller of 
Altoona tells us that the children of 
this nation have 285 million cavities, 
and the adults have 235 million more, 
making a total of 7000 for every den- 
tist in the country and, unfortunately, 
the prenatal, malnutrition pattern for 
malformations of the jaws and _ face 
plagues you also. 


Nutritional Revolution 


It is probably because of the acute- 
ness of these problems that the dental 
profession has been far ahead of the 
medical profession in its consideration 
of nutritional prevention of disease. 
Fortunately for both professions, this 
recognition of the nutritional aspect 
of health is gaining momentum. A 
great, quiet revolution is going on at 
present in our country that promises 
much for our welfare. This revolution 
in our thinking has begun in agricul- 
tural circles and is making its impact 
on our social, economic and health 
consciousness. We are becoming aware 
of the fact that abundant crops, rich in 
carbohydrates and poor in_ essential 
proteins, are not signs of fertility. We 
are also becoming aware of the fact 
that devitalized foods offer a_ false 
sense of security. We are learning that 
mere abundance can and does work for 
our destruction whereas quality pro- 
vides our safety measures. 

It is becoming quite evident that 
solid foundations cannot be built on 
sand. Spineless people and a degen- 
erate people is not the goal we have set 
for ourselves. Tragedy of the highest 
order is our portion when, along with 
the increase of the expectancy of life, 
we increase the expectancy of degen- 
eration. 

In our search for health and our 


hope for freedom from disease, we are 
just beginning to realize the necessity 
for conservation of our basic resources, 
the soil. Our continued, sole concen- 
tration on disease, however, has led 
us far afield and astray. We need to 
retrace our steps and learn that the 
best way to cure disease is to prevent 
it. Health must be recognized as the 
most potent preventive measure. De- 
generation should not be the accepted 
expectation of a long life. Physiolog- 
ical decline and cessation, not rotten 
malignancies, swollen joints, and false 
teeth was the promise for following the 
ancient law of conservation. 

Our intense concentration on repair 
work has led us to overlook the fact 
that you can grow your health better 
and more economically than you can 
restore it. It has also caused countless 
numbers to miss the fulfillment of the 
age old promise— 

“Thou shalt come to thy grave in a 
full age, like as a shock of corn cometh 
in in his season.” (8) 
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to shine in miami 


Much has already been said about 
the 1954 Annual session of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, which will be 
held in Miami, Florida, November 8 
through 11. But this is the last time 
they will be said in the JOURNAL, so 
here is quick rundown on some of the 
many highlights planned for this 
meeting. 

If you haven’t made your reserva- 
tions yet, do so now. You'll be the 
loser for having missed this excellent 
session. 

For the first time in several years 
there is virtually an unlimited num- 
ber of choice hotel accommodations at 
exceptionally low rates (as little as $3 
per day per person) available in both 
Miami and Miami Beach. 

The meeting will provide a fine op- 
portunity to combine an outstanding 
scientific meeting with a_ well - de- 
served vacation in one of the nation’s 
most attractive settings. 

Programs of particular interest to 
the general practitioner will be pre- 
sented throughout the meeting, ac- 
cording to Dr. Charles C. Kurz of Car- 
lyle, Illinois, chairman of the Council 
on Scientific Sessions. There will be a 
number of special panels, each includ- 
ing reports and discussions by leading 
authorities in such fields of interest as 
new cutting instruments, hazards of x- 
ray radiation, elastic impression mate- 
rials, endodontic procedures for the 
general practitioner and the relation of 
sugar to caries. In addition there will 
be numerous separate reports on all 
major phases of dental science by 
leading essayists. 

An innovation at this year’s scien- 
tific session will be projected clinics 
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A.D. A. Session 






that will enable large groups of den- 
tists to view simultaneously and in 


sharp detail various technical and 
clinical demonstrations. 
A well-rounded program of table 


clinics, motion pictures and scientific 
and commercial exhibits, are also 
scheduled for presentation. 





Dr. Charles C. Kurz 


Every effort is being made to make 
the Miami meeting interesting and en- 
joyable for all dentists as well as for 
members of their families. A variety 
of special entertainment events has 
been planned including a banquet and 
floor show honoring President Leslie 
M. FitzGerald at the di Lido Hotel in 
Miami Beach on Wednesday evening, 
November 10, and a boat trip and tour 
of Vizcaya, fabulous estate of the late 
multimillionaire, James Deering, for 
women visitors on ‘Tuesday after- 
noon, November 9. 

Other features will include a gen- 
eral session in the Miami Munici- 
pal Auditorium and a concert by mem- 











bers of the University of Miami Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The scientific session will be at Din- 
ner Key Auditorium, located a short 
bus ride from downtown Miami. It is 
here that the special panels, essays and 
clinical demonstrations will be pre- 
sented. 

Moderator for the panel on cutting 
devices will be Dr. Rex Ingraham, 
head of the department of operative 
dentistry at the University of Southern 
California College of Dentistry. In- 
cluded will be up-to-the-minute re- 
ports on the ultrasonic-and airbrasive 





Two additional panel discussions 
will be: the effects of sugars and other 
carbohydrates on teeth, moderated by 
Dr. Harold J. Noyes, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Dental School in 
Portland; and endodontic procedures 
for the general practitioner, moder- 
ated by Dr. Floyd D. Ostrander, profes- 
sor of dentistry at the University of 
Michigan School of Dentistry in Ann 
Arbor. 

Still another feature of the meeting 
this year will be a symposium on the 
dentist’s role in an atomic bomb dis- 
aster. Dr. James R. Cameron, of Phila- 





Dr. Leslie FitzGerald 


cutting devices and the high-speed ro- 
tary drill by leading researchers. 

A panel of medical and dental re- 
search men will report on the hazards 
to the dentists in the use of the x-ray 
in a separate special program. The 
motion picture, “Hazards of Dental 
Radiography,” which was awarded 
an international film prize at Venice, 
will be shown as part of the panel. Dr. 
Lee Roy Main, dean of St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry, will be the 
moderator. 

Use of elastic impression materials 
will be the subject of a third panel 
moderated by Dr. Maynard K. Hine, 
dean of Indiana University School 
of Dentistry in Indianapolis. 


Dr. Harold J. Noyes 


Dr. Lee Roy Main 


delphia, professor of oral surgery at 
Temple University School of Dentistry, 
will be the moderator. 

In all, nearly sixty essays will be 
presented in addition to the projected 
clinics, the traditional table clinics 
and the scientific exhibits and motion 
pictures. 

Applications for hotel reservations 
should be made on the official appli- 
cation form in The Journal of the 
American Dental Association and 
mailed to the A.D.A. Housing Bureau, 
320 N.E. Fifth St., Miami. Choice 
ocean-front and bay-front rooms are 
still available thanks to the scores of 
first-class hotels cooperating with the 
A.D.A. Housing Bureau. 
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As a point of information to our membership, we 
would like them to know that the officers of the 
Illinois State Dental Society, the Prosthetic Dental 
Service Committee, and the Public Policy Com- 
mittee are working with the officers of the Chicago 
Dental Society and their chairman in cooperation 
with the Illinois State Department of Registration 
and Education in an effort to stamp out the il- 
legal practice of dentistry. 


Several new efforts are now being coordinated 
in the hopes of solving this problem. 





At the time of this writing, it was too early to 
report on the outcome of the several important 
meetings which were scheduled for early fall. I hope 

to be able to give you a report on the subject by the time the next issue of the 
JOURNAL goes to print. 

At this time, however, I would like to point out the following paragraphs for 
the special consideration of all our membership. I hope they will realize their 
importance. 





The Department of Registration and Education of the State of IIli- 
nois requires notification of change of address of all dentists. Igno- 
rance of this requirement is not excused; the law still holds. 


If a dentist moves his office to another address he must notify the 
Department of Registration and Education in Springfield. 


If he fails to do so, his license is subject to cancellation. This will 
cause considerable inconvenience, to have a new license issued and 
of course there will be a penalty fee charged for issuing the new license. 


If there are members in this embarrassing predicament, they had 
better write to the Department of Registration and Education, Spring- 
field, Illinois; explain your case and you will be advised as to cor- 
rect procedure. 




















Civil Defense Courses 


successful in past; new plans for the future 


During May of this year, at the re- 
quest of the Dental Consultant, Dr. 
Russell W. Bunting, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration Staff College 
at Olney, Maryland, offered a three- 
day course. At the opening of this 
course sixty-seven were enrolled and 
participated in the program—repre- 
senting a large section of the country 
and many State and National services. 
The first two days of the course were 
devoted to brief but informative dis- 
cussions of the various phases of civil 
defense against atomic attack. This in- 
cluded the operation and organization 
of civil defense, urban analysis, warn- 
ing and communications, and fixed, 
mobile and mutual aid support of 
communities. A report was given of a 
survey of public opinion on civil de- 
fense and a Red Cross representative 
outlined rescue services. 

Urban dispersal problems were dis- 
cussed, including evacuation and 
transportation facilities. This was il- 
lustrated by a floor map exercise. A 
survey was given of the medical aspects 
of radiation, toxic gases, and biologic 
agents. On the second evening the class 
observed a realistic demonstration of 
rescue services by the rescue team that 
had been in training for two weeks at 
the Staff College. 

The last morning of the course was 
largely devoted to the role of dentists 
in civil defense and a discussion of 
problems in this field. The course end- 
ed by graduation exercises and a visit 
to the 200-bed Improvised Hospital 
which is set up in a government build- 
ing in Washington. 

During the Friday morning discus- 
sion of dental problems, the following 
informal resolutions were adopted: 


(1) The group approved and sup- 
ported the resolution passed by the 
ADA House of Delegates at the Cleve- 
land meeting, which recommended 
that all dentists should take first-aid 
training and advanced emergency 
medical care instruction. 

(2) The group discussed State and 
National certification and registration 
of dentists who had completed such 
training and, after considerable debate, 
unanimously disapproved, on_ the 
ground that it would create two types 
of dentists in civil defense. It was 
agreed that any such certification 
should be made on the local level in 
accordance with the local organiza- 
tional procedures. 

(3) The group also.discussed visual- 
aid training materials, such as moving 
pictures of emergency medical casualty 
technics, and the plastic arm for train- 
ing in veni-puncture, 

(4) There was general agreement 
that a meeting should be scheduled at 
the time of the Annual ADA Session in 
Miami for State Dental Directors of 
Civil Defense ‘and all others who are 
interested in dental civil defense par- 
ticipation. 

Future courses in civil defense are 
being planned at the University of 
Miami on November 15 to 19, and a 
medical civil defense conference will be 
held in Chicago on October 30-31. Ne- 
gotiations are also under way to hold 
courses in Missouri, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan in the near future. 

Dr. Glenn E. Cartwright, 4000 W. 
North Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, who is 
the official representative of the IIli- 
nois State Dental Society to the Civil 
Defense program may be contacted 
for further information. 
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EDITORIALS 


Codes of Ethics 





In November the JourNAL will carry the codes of ethics of the Illinois State Den- 
tal Society and of the Illinois Dental Laboratory Association. Please look for both 
of these codes and read them; it probably has been a long time since you have 
read our code of ethics and the review will do any one good. Also, you will be 
pleased at the excellent points in the Laboratory Association Code. 

With all that is being written about the illegal dental laboratories in the State 
of Illinois, we are prone to forget that most dental technicians are fine citizens, 
fine gentlemen and as ethical as the day is long. When you read their code of 
ethics you will be proud of these men who form the Illinois Dental Laboratory 
Association. 


Chicago Society TV 


In September the Chicago Dental Society began a thirteen-week seriés of dental 
health education TV broadcasts over station WBKB, Channel 9; the program 
is from 1:15 to 1:30 on Tuesdays and Thursdays under the direction of Dr. Mor- 
timer Neimark of the Committee on Dental Health Education. This committee 
has always been one of the most active in the Chicago Dental Society; through 
the years it has done a world of good in a public relations way. Now it has taken 
even a further step forward in the newest and possibly the best public relations 
media, television. 

All of our members can help the success of this important TV venture by tell- 
ing their patients about the program. 


The New Graduate 


This year 166 applicants successfully passed the examinations of the Illinois 
State Dental Examining Committee and are licensed to practice in Illinois. Prob- 
ably all of these people will not practice in our state; some will teach, many will 
go into the armed services, and others will go to other states or into institutional 
work. A goodly number, however, will practice in Illinois and these are the ones 
we wish to call to your attention. 

We have said this other years and feel that it is important enough to repeat. 
If you know of one of these “‘new dentists,” especially if he is a friend or a neigh- 
bor with offices in your building or down the street, won’t you try to do this — 
call on him; make a point of meeting him and welcome him to the area. Assure 
him of your help and advice if he should need it. If possible, get him interested 
in your local dental society and see to it that he becomes a member. This latter 
is the most important thing you can do for him and it is something he will be 
happy about the rest of his life. 
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Dentist- Laboratory Chats 


by Lloyd H. Dodd, D.D.S. 


The author of this article is vice-chairman of the 
Prosthetic Dental Service Committee of the Illinois 
State Dental Society, a former chairman of this 
committee, and a recognized authority on so-called 
dentist-laboratory relations; as a former president 
of the state society and.a nationally known prac- 
tice management lecturer he knows this story com- 


pletely. 





Ethics is defined as “The science of moral duty; more broadly, the science 
of the ideal human character and the ideal ends of human action. The chief 
problems with which ethics deals concern the nature of the highest good, the 
origin and validity of the sense of duty, and the character and authority of moral 
obligation.” 

The Illinois Dental Laboratory Association and the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety have adopted clearly defined codes of ethics and it seems to me that every 
dentist and every dental technician should become acquainted with the code 
in his respective organization; otherwise he may unconsciously break rules that 
are good and bring himself under severe criticism. 

As Mr. William McInnes, president of the Illinois Dental Laboratory Associa- 
tion stated in his September article, a number of meetings were held in Chicago to 
discuss our mutual problems. Considerable time was devoted at one of these 
meetings to the subject of ethics, and I could not help but be impressed with the 
sincerity of the highly ethical gentlemen who represented the Illinois Dental 
Laboratory Association on that occasion. 

Unfortunately, those of us who endeavor to give practical application of our 
knowledge and to inculcate harmony between ethical dentistry and ethical lab- 
oratory craftsmen are sometimes baffled by the constant evidence of the gap 
between our technical achievements and ethical insight. It seems to me that we all 
should hold to our ideal of culture with self-knowledge, self-enrichment, and 
self-discipline united with the ideal of service. 

Putting it another way, we wish to find a combination of wide learning and 
selfless devotion which spans the gap between our ideal of knowledge and the 
practical necessities of the patients we serve. The truly devoted dentist and den- 
tal technician would unite science and art, self-culture and service. The dentist 
can succeed by serving his patients conscientiously; the dental technician, by serv- 
ing his dentist-client conscientiously. Together they must achieve a proper bal- 
ance, which in the long term will serve the public best. 


In addition to our professional codes of ethics there are other important prin- 
ciples of ethics such as decency and good will; the sincere dentist and dental 
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technician who intelligently follow these principles will have traveled far on the 
road toward mutual understanding between the profession and the craft. 

Today the ethical dentist and technician recognize that there must be proper 
coordination between biological factors and mechanical procedures. The dentist 
expects from his laboratory best materials, quality workmanship, and adequate 
service. The laboratory expects from his dentist good models or impressions, 
ethical dealings, enough time and sufficient instruction, and prompt payment. 

In assuming our responsibilities let us remember that we must work with prin- 
ciple and not pressure. We must work together, share our responsibilities, and 
guarantee by our ethical actions that we have honest and intelligent dentists and 
dental technicians interested in the right. We must maintain eternal vigilance — 
as someone said, “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty — your vigilance, my 
vigilance.” 

Let us remember that dentistry itself is a small profession, comparatively speak- 
ing. We cannot always contend with much larger organizations and agencies in all 
types of affairs, but we can overcome this handicap by displaying solidarity. 

We must, above all, remember our ethical responsibilities to the public. 
We must create and maintain good public relations, as well as good professional 
relations and do our part to promote health and understanding. Of greatest 
importance is this thought: “Ethical dentistry cannot and will not become a 
refugee from its ethical responsibilities to the public whose health and welfare 
we are pledged to protect.” 

If we as dentists and dental technicians will constantly keep this in mind we 
will earn a large entry on the credit side in the ledger of public opinion. 





The Prosthetic Dental Service Committee of the Illinois State Dental 
Society and the Illinois Dental Laboratory Association are sponsoring this 
monthly column. The purpose is to present information which will promote 
better understanding of the problems which mutually concern the dental 
profession and the ethical dental laboratory craft. Comments from readers 
are solicited. 











Dental Briefs from Here and There 


é 


The University of New Mexico has _ tions while the program is on the air. 


issued a statement condemning use of 
its sixteen-year-old bulletin by anti- 
fluoridation groups. The bulletin, 
which contained data on the ‘‘Harm- 
ful” effects of fluorine, is “out of date, 
out of print and no longer valid,” the 
statement said. 


e e * 

The Albuquerque District Dental 
Society has initiated a series of TV 
programs entitled, “Ask the Dentist” 
in which listeners phone in their ques- 
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Each week a different panel of five 
dentists discusses a subject such as 
“Children’s Dentistry” and then an- 
swers telephoned questions. As many 
as sixty-eight calls have been received 
in a thirty-minute period. 

° « * 

Miss Helaine Levin of Chicago, 
A.D.A. film librarian, has been re- 
elected secretary of the Audio-Visual 
Conference of Medical and Allied 
Sciences. 
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Plan now fo come to Miami in mid-November. 
Participate in a full-scale scientific meeting of the 
American Dental Association . . . after the meeting enjoy 
a well-deserved vacation in the tropical wonderland 
of southern Florida. Excellent accommodations 
in leading hotels in both Miami and 
Miami Beach are available for you at bargain rales. 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW! 


(Use Official Application Forms in The A.D.A. Journal, 
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Balanced 
Functional 
Occlusion 





as applied to full denture construction* 


There is a great deal of discussion 
as to the relative importance of the 
various steps or parts of complete den- 
ture construction. Undoubtedly in the 
past, impressions have taken first place, 
in the minds of many individuals, as 
being of paramount importance. Some 
have said, and perhaps rightfully so, 
that occlusion is, or should be, the 
first consideration in practically all 
departments of dentistry. Well made 
impressions are extremely important in 
complete denture construction, how- 
ever these impressions can never over- 
come the difficulty of malocclusion. 
The fact that people wear their den- 
tures does not mean much. The body 
is so adaptable it can tolerate many 
conditions which do not necessarily 
cause pain. 

Balanced functional occlusion bears 
a direct relation to each temporoman- 
dibular joint, and the occlusion in full 
dentures must be in harmony with all 
parts involved, if the dentures are to be 
comfortable as well as functional. In 
1920 Dr. Gysi stated, “The longer we 
study the movements of the mandible, 
the more shall we be astonished at their 
infinite variety.” Since there is such 


a variation we might then define func- 
tional occlusion as the occlusal rela- 
tionship of opposing teeth in all ex- 
cursive movements as will provide the 
greatest masticatory efficiency without 
causing undue strain or trauma with 
the teeth in contact. 

If dentures are constructed properly 
they should conform to the following: 


1. The peripheral margins of the 
denture at all points should be so 
formed that the tissues will remain in 
close contact with these margins thus 
preventing the ingress of air between 
the denture and the tissue. This means 
that there must be a uniform tissue 
contact. 


2. They should have a_ perfectly 
balanced occlusion of the teeth which 
will aid in stabilizing the dentures and 
in maintaining the peripheral seal. To 
help attain this, definite muscular exer- 
cise carried out by the patient while 
employing the dentures will help in of- 
fering resistance to the displacement 
force. 


In order to obtain these results one 
should understand a few of the sig- 
nificant facts concerning muscle phy- 





*Read before. the 90th Annual Meeting of the Illinois State Dental Society, 


Springfield, May 11, 1954. 
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by Robert M. Appleman, D.D.S.+ 


siology, the position and movements 
of the mandible. 

A muscle is composed of many in- 
dividual fibers reacting to a stimulus 
by contracting to their fullest extent 
individually. The amount of contrac- 
tion of the muscle as a whole is de- 
pendent upon the number of individ- 
ual fibers involved. Muscles do not 
necessarily act simultaneously as a unit. 
The upper and lower heads of the 
external pterygoid muscles, for in- 
stance, can and do contract independ- 
ently of each other. In all probability, 
the upper head functions in opening 
the mouth and the lower head func- 
tions in the lateral and _protrusive 
movements of the mandible. 

All. voluntary muscles have antag- 
onists, whether it be other muscles, 
gravity, or a combination of the two. 
In opening the mouth, the stimulus 
which causes the upper head of the 
external pterygoid muscle to contract 
causes the antagonists, the temporal, 
masseter and internal pterygoid mus- 
cles to relax at the same time. The 
muscles of mastication are highly coor- 
dinated to permit the complex jaw 
movements. They function in mastica- 





tion, speech, deglutition and in the 
maintenance of posture. 

Normally, the suprahyoid muscles 
do not assist the external pterygoid ma- 
terially in depressing the mandible. 
Their function is to assist in mainten- 
ance of the posture and equilibrium 
of the head. They also maintain the 
position of the hyoid bone and asso- 
ciated structures at rest and during 
the various movements of the mand- 
ible. They elevate the hyoid bone and 
larynx in deglutition. If it has been 
necessary to resect the condyles, the 
hyoid musculature can in time assume 
the function of opening the mouth. 
When this occurs the movement of 
the mandible is a pure hinge action 
and the point of rotation is in the re- 
gion of the condyle. This takes place 
in the lower half of the temporomandi- 
bular joint between the head of the 
condyle and the meniscus. Thus the 
musculature, not the teeth, determine 
the position of the mandible. 

The temporomandibular joint or 
articulation is a highly specialized 
joint and exceedingly complex because 
an articular disk is interposed between 
the temporal bone and the condyle of 





+ Professor of Prosthetic dentistry and chairman of the department, Northwestern 


University Dental School. 
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the mandible. The articular space is 
divided into an upper and a lower 
compartment. In the upper compart- 
ment gliding movements occur, while 
the lower compartment functions as a 
true hinge. Before discussing the move- 
ments of the mandible however, it’s 
various positions should be considered. 
These might be described as the REST 
position, the OCCLUSAL position, and 
the CENTRIC position. 


Varying Position 


Free movements of the mandible 
occur without contact of the upper and 
lower teeth, They start from and end 
in the rest position of the mandible. 
The distance between the upper and 
lower anterior teeth in. the rest posi- 
tion varies as a rule from two to four 
millimeters. This position also varies 
slightly in different relations of the 
head and neck. If the head is bent 
forward, the space occupied by the 
cervical viscera is narrowed. The com- 
pressed soft tissues push the mandible 
slightly upward and forward. The re- 
verse is true if the head is bent back- 
ward. Then the soft tissues stretching 
from the mandible to the clavicles 
and sternum are stretched pulling the 
mandible slightly backward and down- 
ward, Therefore in obtaining the rest 
position of the mandible, it is not only 
necessary to put the head into the 
same position in space, but also into 
the same relation to the chest and neck. 
This is one of the common mistakes 
we see which is made in obtaining a 
record of rest position. If the rest po- 
sition of the mandible is to be com- 
pared at different times, as it is in 
the construction of full dentures, the 
position of the head must be in the 
same position for each observation. 

The position of the mandible in 
which the teeth are in contact is the 
occlusal position. Under normal (or 
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ideal) conditions, the occlusal position 
coincides with the centric position of 
the mandible. If our teeth did not wear 
or move out of position usually due to 
loss, this statement might be true. 
However, even slightly abnormal posi- 
tioning or wearing of one or several 
teeth forces the mandible into a dis- 
placement when the teeth are brought 
into occlusion. Therefore the centric 
position should be recognized as a dis- 
tinct state of the mandibular relations 
to the cranium. Centric relation may 
be defined as that position of the low- 
er jaw in which teeth, temporomandi- 
bular articulation and the musculature 
are in perfect balance. 

The opening and closing movements 
of the mandible are a combination of 
rotary and sliding movements. The 
lower jaw rotates around a frontal 
axis which passes approximately 
through the centers of the two con- 
dyles while the axis itself progresses 
in space. The sliding movement brings 
the disk and mandible forward and 
downward from the posterior slope to 
the height and in many individuals 
even the anterior slope of the articular 
tubercle. The rotary movement is ex- 
tensive and normally goes so far that 
the opening between the upper and 
lower teeth may accomodate three fing- 
ers. If a finger is placed just in front of 
the tragus, it can follow the forward 
and downward sliding of the condyle 
head. 


Hinge Action 


The opening movement starts with 
an almost pure hinge action which de- 
presses the mandible to or slightly be- 
yond its rest position, From then on 
the two components combine to a 
smooth movement. After the mouth 
has been opened to a maximum, the 
closing movement commences with a 
phase in which the sliding movement 








predominates. In this way the mouth 
is closed to about two thirds of the 
maxinal opening and, at the same time 
the head of the condyle is brought 
from the anterior slope to the height 
or posterior slope of the articular tub- 
ercle. The last two thirds of the clos- 
ing movement occurs again in a 
smooth combination of sliding and ro- 
tary movement. Until recently it has 
not been believed possible that the 
jaw could be opened in a pure hinge 
movement. It is possible to learn to 
execute this type of movement by ac- 
tively repressing the forward position- 
ing of the mandible thereby making 


The first type of masticating move- 
ment is the cutting cycle which starts 
with a preparatory opening movement. 
The extent of this is dependent upon 
the dimensions of the food. The next 
phase begins with a slight protrusion 
and ends with an edge-to-edge contact 
of the incisors. This is followed by the 
last phase which is a shearing move- 
ment, while the jaw is returning to 
centric occlusion. In the edge-to-edge 
position of the anterior teeth there 
usually is no contact of any of the 
other teeth. This of course cannot be 
the case when artificial substitutes are 
employed. 





Dr. Robert M. Appleman is Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry and Chairman 
of the Department at Northwestern University Dental School. He received his 
degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery from Ohio State University, College of 
Dentistry. He is a Consultant at Veterans Research hospital and on the staff 
of Passavant hospital. Dr. Appleman was formerly Chief of the Dental Service 
at Walter Reed hospital in Washington, D. C. 

He is a member of the American Denture Society, the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, the Illinois State Dental Society, the Chicago Dental Society, Omicron 

Kappa Upsilon, and Associate Member of the Academy of Denture Prosthesis 





and a Fellow of the American College of Dentists. 





the opening on a purely hinge basis. 
Now that we have discussed some of 
the various positions of the mandible 
in relation to the maxilla and some- 
thing of its movements, let us consider 
those movements which are concerned 
with mastication. These are automatic 
and are carried out under considerable 
force and under contact of the teeth. 
As in the case with all automatic move- 
ments, they are characterized by var- 
iability from one individual to anoth- 
er. They are dependent upon the shape 
and proportions of the jaws and the 
teeth. Loss of teeth or changes in 
their position are followed by a rath- 
er rapid adaptation of the movements 
showing the maximum effect which 
may be obtained with the minimum 
of effort. | 


It may be easier to understand the 
last phase of the cutting movement if 
this is studied in reverse. Because of 
the overbite of the upper incisors a 
movement from this occlusal position 
to the edge-to-edge bite of the incisors 
cannot be a simple forward thrust. The 
occlusion of the bicuspids and mo- 
lars must first be unlocked by an open- 
ing movement while the incisal’ edges 
of the lower incisors glide along the 
lingual surfaces of the upper incisors. 

The last phase of the cutting move- 
ment is when the edge-to-edge posi- 
tion of the anteriors are caused to 
glide along the lingual surface of the 
upper iticisors. Then the jaw is pulled 
backward and upward until the occlus- 
al position is reached. Mechanically the 
cutting movement is a shearing move- 
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ment with the upper and lower incisors 
acting as the two blades of a shears. 


The second type of masticatory 
movement is that of grinding. In order 
to understand it one should first ana- 
lyze a lateral movement from the oc- 
clusal position under contact of the 
lateral teeth. In the natural, normal 
dentition this is a combination of an 
opening with a lateral rotating move- 
ment. The combining of a vertical 
rotary component into this movement 
is necessary because of the overbite of 
the incisors and cuspids of the upper 
jaw and by the interlocking cusps 
of the bicuspids and molars. Because 
of this a purely sliding movement is 
impossible and the occlusion has to be 
unlocked by an opening movement. 
The amount the mandible will have 
to be depressed is, as in the cutting 
movement, dependent upon the indi- 
vidual variation of overbite and the 
height of the cusps. 


Grinding Movement 


The grinding movement begins with 
a preparatory free lateral movement. 
The lower jaw is depressed and swung 
to one side. The amount of this open- 
ing again is determined by the size of 
the bolus of food, Following this be- 
ginning movement the jaw is forcibly 
brought back into occlusal position. 
The first contact thus established is 
that of the lateral cusps of the side 
toward which the mandible has devi- 
ated. When this contact has been made 
the mandible is brought to its occlusal 
position under maintenance of con- 
tact between the bicuspids and mol- 
ars. The cusps of the lower teeth thus 
glide forcefully into the grooves be- 
tween the cusps of the upper teeth. 
Crushing and shearing action there- 
fore combine for the effective grinding 
action. 

How then may this be applied to 
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full denture construction? We all fully 
realize that it is humanly impossible 
to simulate all of the various articula- 
tions in an artificial substitute. As a 
matter of fact, in the natural dentition, 
rarely do we find all of the teeth in 
contact in the various jaw movements. 
The principles of mechanics must 
therefore enter into the planning and 
construction of full dentures. 


Anatomical Articulation 


The term, “anatomical articulation,” 
is used to denote an arrangement of 
artificial teeth whereby the wearer can 
make normal masticatory movements 
with comfort and efficiency. This result 
is obtained by setting up the teeth 
in balanced occlusion, that is, with as 
many teeth as possible in occlusion in 
any lateral or protrusive positions. The 
teeth must also be setup to give bal- 
anced articulation. They should be so 
arranged that they maintain an even 
sliding contact during the final masti- 
catory movements without causing any 
cuspal interference. 

Since we have endeavored to show 
the importance of muscle action and 
the relation which the temporomandi- 
bular joint plays in the function of 
the mandible, it seems illogical that 
teeth should be setup on a plane-line 
articulator. Perhaps if every individual 
opened and closed with a purely hinge 
movement, this might be successful. 
If the bite has been taken correctly, 
dentures can be constructed on a plane- 
line articulator which will occlude 
perfectly in centric occlusion. However, 
any attempt at lateral or protrusive 
movement with the teeth in o¢clusion 
will either prove impossible or the den- 
tures will be dragged bodily in the di- 
rect of mandibular movement. This 
can only result in consequent soreness 
of the tissues. In addition, pressure ap- 
plied to only one or two teeth may 











cause a tilting of the dentures. Patients 
wearing dentures with plane-line artic- 
ulation avoid making lateral and pro- 
trusive movements. They learn to chew 
with a simple hinge-like action, en- 
suring that their teeth always occlude 
in centric relationship. This type of 
movement can only produce a crushing 
of the food. It is therefore easily un- 
derstood why the efficiency of plane- 
line articulation is relatively poor. 


Necessary Registrations 


The use of an anatomical articulator 
requires that the paths of the condyles 
be recorded thereby copying functional 
movement. There are of course other 
registrations which are necessary if 
function of the finished appliance is 
to be successful. However, the condylar 
path registration is the principal dif- 
ference between the two instruments. 
Having registered the condylar paths, 
the maximum number of teeth may 
be placed in contact thus the mastica- 
tory pressure will be distributed even- 
ly over the supporting tissues during 
the various functional movements of 
the mandible. Tilting of the dentures 
will be less likely to occur and with 
the elimination of cuspal interference 
there will be little tendency for the 
dentures to be “dragged.” By elimin- 
ating tilting and distributing the forces 
evenly a minimum of damage will be 
done to the supporting tissues. In most 
instances patients will become accus- 
tomed to dentures which have been 
setup anatomically, because this al- 
lows a combination of normal mastica- 
tory movements. Grinding and cutting 
of foodstuffs will be possible since lat- 
eral and protrusive movements can be 
made while still maintaining balanced 
occlusion. 

Now I know that some have said 
that the introduction of food on one 
side of the mouth will prevent the 


teeth of the opposite side from main- 
taining balance and thus condemn the 
use of an anatomical articulator. This 
may happen when large, hard morsels 
of food are taken into the mouth but it 
is not correct for the majority of food- 
stuffs requiring much less pressure. 
Maximum pressure is only exerted 
when the mandible encounters maxi- 
mum resistance at the beginning of 
the return from lateral position to that 
of centric occlusion. At this stage the 
cusps have penetrated the food to some 
extent and are nearly in contact. From 
this it follows that very little tilting 
would be required before the teeth on 
the opposite side made contact and re- 
stored balance. This slight tilting is 
even further reduced by the fact that 
the soft tissues on the working side are 
under pressure and therefore are 
slightly compressed. Even if the old 
statement, “Enter food, Exit balance” 
were true, anatomical articulation 
would be worth-while since any posi- 
tion of occlusion would reseat such a 
denture, 


Achieving Occlusion 


It seems logical then that dentures 
should be constructed upon some type 
of an instrument which will simulate 
the movements of the human jaw if 
functional occlusion is to be obtained 
in the finished restoration. Accuracy 
and meticulous care in every step of 
the procedure is the only way to suc- 
cessful full dentures. The general prac- 
tice of taking an impression, a mush 
bite and sending it to a laboratory is 
one of the things that is so wrong 
with full denture work today. When 
we all obtain a better understanding 
of the mechanism of the human jaw 
and supply the technicians with ac- 
curate registrations, then we may ex- 
pect a greater range of function from 
full dentures. 
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It's 


Your Business 


VISUAL AIDS 


The old adage that ‘a picture is 
worth a thousand words” has been so 
often quoted as hardly to be worth 
repetition, and the importance of il- 
lustrative accessories in business is too 
well established ever to question. Even 
the professions, and especially den- 
tistry, have taken over visual aids in 
great variety; they are using them so 
much an authority on case presenta- 
tion recently expressed the concern 
that dentists were becoming too de- 
pendent on them they were not de- 
veloping their powers of speech and 
expression, which, in the long run, do 
most to crystalize patients’ decisions. 
While there may be some truth in this 
criticism, visual aids are still mighty 
useful, and we want to emphasize 
several points about them that have 
been helpful in our office. 

In spite of the great number of pro- 
fessionally finished models offered for 
sale to dentists, it is still our opinion 
that the models a dentist himself pre- 
pares are the most effective. Rarely 
are they as glossy or as perfect fin- 
ished, and usually they are not done 
in color, but the fact that they are 
obviously taken from a dentist’s own 
files gives them much greater authen- 
ticity and punch. Many people are 
sated with illustrative material that 
has too apparently been vividly and 
expertly prepared for. the occasion, 
and their immediate reaction is one 
of defense or withdrawing from an 
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anticipated sales attack. The more a 
dentist can avoid having patients feel 
that they are being promoted into buy- 
ing his service, the more likely they 
are to listen with an open mind to the 
facts of dental health which he is 
about to explain. 

If officesmade models are more ac- 
ceptable to patients, they are even 
more important to the dentist himself. 
To begin with, the-cast he shows is 
from his own realm of experience, and 
consequently when using it he will tell 
a better story, in correct chronological 
order and with little personal side 
lights, because he was there when it 
happened. Sometimes within a clien- 
tele where many of the people know 
each other, he may even use names, 
although this must be done with great 
restraint and with a knowledge of the 
legal responsibility of “violation of 
privacy.” But even where names are 
not used, the model can be presented 
in such a way that the patient is made 
unmistakably aware of the fact that it 
represents the dentist’s own work and 
experience. 

Every so often, when a dentist sees 
a patient whose mouth presents an in- 
teresting or commonly discussed prob- 
lem, he should take an impression of 
it, an x-ray picture, or both, explaining 
to the patient that their model will be- 
come a part of his model “library.” 
Curiously enough patients are flat- 
tered to be so used, and many times 











the taking of these impressions leads 
naturally into a discussion of their 
problem and may accelerate their ac- 
ceptance of the dentist’s diagnosis. 
Many times, too, taking of these im- 
pressions results in the showing of 
other models from the “library,” which 
in turn will illustrate similar condi- 
tions within the patient’s mouth. To 
use a specific illustration, the inaugu- 
ration of the discussion of one-tooth 
replacements in the posterior part of 
the mouth may be thus initiated. Pa- 
tients with single missing teeth rarely 
feel the necessity of replacement, and 
in view of the fact that their eating is 
usually not handicapped very much, 
they are experiencing no pain, and the 
anticipation of abutment preparation 
offers a block to patient acceptance, 
one-tooth bridges can be difficult for 
a dentist to present. A series of office- 
made models, showing the damage of 
neglected one-tooth replacements, will 
be among the most useful and most 
frequently used models in the library. 
A second type of visual aid that we 
have found extremely helpful is our 
own dentition. For twenty years we 
have had our dental work done by one 
of the very fine dentists in Chicago- 
land, and his restorations — crowns, 
gold inlays, silver, porcelain, and plas- 
tic fillings — make excellent visual 


ing to a patient than to see the same 
type of restoration planned for him 
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actually within the dentist’s own 
mouth. The obvious and immediate 
conclusion: if it’s right for the dentist, 
it must be right for me. The demon- 
stration is started by simply saying to 
the patient, “Do you mind looking in 
my mouth?” So far, none of them 
have ever had the courage to turn us 
down, so we take a sterile mouth mir- 
ror out of the cabinet drawer, show 
them the particular filling that illus- 
trates the point, and then discard the 
mirror. Commonly the patient begins 
to nod the moment they look at the 
tooth we are calling their attention to. 
In view of the fact that we have in our 
mouth a dozen or so multiple-surface 
inlays that are well contoured and fin- 
ished, the sight-seeing tour can be par- 
ticularly helpful. 

A final demonstration model that 
should be used as much as possible — 
the patient’s own mouth! The one 
piece of equipment in our office that 
is kept outside the cabinet is an at- 
tractive hand mirror, of ample size 
(which becomes infinitely more at- 
tractive, of course, the moment the 
patient sees his or her face in it). This 
mirror hangs on a hook where he can 
reach it without even turning from our 
operating stool. Many times a day this 
mirror is. removed from the hook to 


_ show a patient the details of some an- 
aids. Nothing could be more convinc- 


ticipated work or the good points of a 
completed job. To a lot of people, 
a long look into the backs of their own 
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mouths is virtually a new experience, 
and they are both fascinated and im- 
pressed by it. Thus they are in an ideal 
mood to receive important dental ad- 
vice, and even though the ladies will 
‘ always complete the survey by patting 
a curl into place, they will still have 
heard your story. 

And may we say here there is no 
place for false modesty in any dentist. 
All of us take pride in our work. So 
let’s not only tell — let’s show these 
patients of ours how good we really 
are. When an inlay has been placed, 
show them the contouring and the 
reason for it, show them what you 
mean by “extension for prevention,” 
and let them watch and listen to that 
ligature pop thru the tight contact 
point. Show them your synthetic por- 
celain restorations at the time they 
reflect the most credit to you — when 
they’ve first been put in— not after 
they’ve been tar-stained with cigarettes 
for a month. If the patient’s comment 
on a silicate is, “Doctor, I can’t find 
it!’—don’t fail to wring from the sit- 
uation the most credit for yourself 
that you can — because you’ve earned 





it; enjoy credit when it is due. 
Whenever you clean teeth for your 
patients, make them look at their 
teeth in the mirror, make them run 
their tongues around the inside of 
their mouths, and most of all—make 
them say something. Their own com- 
mendatory words, as they speak them, 
become the acceptance of the work and 
the authority for the bill. And they 
will remember their own words! Don’t 
hide your light under a bushel. You’re 
a great dentist — one of the greatest 
—and make your patients tell you so! 
Maybe we’ll continue the discussion 
of visual aids another day, because 
there’s a lot more to say. Even such 
minor aids as magnifying glasses for 
showing X-Rays deserve attention; it 
makes the things that look little to 
patients, but are big dentally, assume 
their correct balance in a_patient’s 
mind. Of course you have to explain 
to them in vivid and impelling Eng- 
lish, why these things are big and im- 
portant. But no matter how well you 
explain it, illustrations make it easier 
to see, easier to understand and most 
important of all, easier to accept. 





Each month some phase of the business side of dentistry will be dis- 
cussed in this column. The writer will welcome your comments and sug- 
gestions. Please address them to the Ittinois DENTAL JOURNAL, 6355 N. 


Broudway, Chicago 40. 
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A new ultrasonic photographing de- 
vice, announced by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration recently, may eventually 
accomplish what X-ray and fluoroscope 
cannot do — that is, produce well-de- 
fined pictures of cancer and other dis- 
eases of the body’s internal soft organs 
and tissues. If the machine achieves 
this objective, medical science will have 
taken another long step forward in 
the more accurate diagnosis of these 
diseases. 


Invention of Dr. D. H. Howry 


The sensitive machine was invented 
by Dr. Douglass H. Howry, former VA 
resident in radiology and now an in- 
structor in radiology at the University 
of Colorado Medical School. He has 
christened the device the “Somascope.” 

Dr. Howry said the Somascope, in 
its present stage of development, can 
detect masses such as goiters, cysts, 
and tumors in the body’s internal or- 
gans which heretofore could not be 
visualized by X-ray and fluoroscope. In 
some cases the Somascope helps dis- 
tinguish between tumors. which are 
dangerous or of no consequence to the 
patient’s health. 

While he expressed the hope that 
the Somascope ultimately may be 
used more extensively in the success- 
ful detection of early cancer, Dr. How- 
ry cautioned that this accomplishment 
either may be achieved in the distant 
future or never achieved. 

The Somascope combines the prin- 
ciples of sonar, radar and television. 

From Sonar, the Somascope borrows 





Ultrasonic Photography 


promises new aid to diagnosis 


the World War I principle of send- 
ing sound waves through the water 
and receiving echoes—the “up and 
down” principle of ultrasonic sound 
transmission. 

From radar, the Somascope borrows 
the World War II radio-wave princi- 
ple of “back and forth” scanning. 

And from television, the Somascope 
borrows the principle of defining 
these up-and-down and _ back-and-forth 
impulses on a TV screen. 

Since sonar requires water to func- 
tion properly, the human subject is 
placed in a tub of water where ultra- 
high frequency sound waves are pro- 
duced. With the instrument aimed at 
the internal organ to be photographed, 
the flip of a switch produces a short 
impulse of electrical energy almost as 
powerful as that coming from a 50,000 
watt radio transmitter, but lasting 
only a quarter of a millionth of a sec- 
ond. 


Quartz Crystal in Sound Head 


This high voltage energy passes into 
a sound head of the instrument. The 
sound head, which contains a quartz 
of barium titanate ultrasonic crystal, 
converts this electrical energy into 
ultra-high frequency mechanical waves 
of 2,000,000 cycles a second, traveling 
5,000 feet a second. 

By the use of ultrasonic sound lenses, 
these waves are concentrated into a 
narrow beam of inaudible sound one- 
sixteenth of an inch wide to improve 
definition and are directed through the 
water into the object to be examined. 
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As these water-borne sound waves 
strike the surface of the object, an echo 
is reflected back to the sound head. 
The remainder of the sound pulse 
penetrates the object, and further 
echoes are reflected back by different 
tissues or other objects, with an in- 
tensity in proportion to the density of 
these structures. 

These echo waves are picked up by 
the sound head, converted back into 
a train of electrical signals which are 
amplified and passed into the cathode 
ray tube, producing a line of bright 
spots on the TV screen. As soon as all 
of the echoes have returned, another 
electrical blast sends another series of 
sound waves out and the process is re- 
peated with another line on the TV 
screen. Thousands of pulses are gen- 
erated in this manner every second. 


Benefit of Revolving Screw 


The Somascope’s under-water sound 
head, mounted on a revolving screw 
and sweeping back and forth across 
the object to be photographed, causes 
the sound beam to scan the object 
from rapidly changing positions. 

This radar-scanning motion causes 
each pulse of waves to take a slightly 
different path through the object or 
tissue to produce a series of lines, one 
next to the other. In that manner, a 
two-dimensional picture is drawn in 
the exact shape and dimensions of the 
object being studied. 

Tissues with different consistencies 
may have a marked difference in re- 
flecting sound waves as for example, 
fat, whereas X-ray best differentiates 
bone or air-filled organs like the lungs. 

While the Somascope will get pic- 
tures that X-ray and fluoroscope will 
not get, the latter also will get some 
pictures that the Somascope will miss 
For that reason, Dr. Howry expects the 
Somascope to supplement, not replace 
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the X-ray and fluoroscope. There are 
high hopes for the Somascope as a diag- 
nostic machine that ultimately will 
permit the detection of cancer and 
help to determine whether a tumor is 
malignant or benign. 


Use in Diagnosis 


Dr. Howry also hopes the Somascope 
will, in time, permit the medical pro- 
fession to pin-point non-opaque gall 
and kidney stones, to visualize heart 
movements, and to diagnose disturb- 
ances or diseases in such organs as the 
liver, pancreas, stomach, and intestines 
without exploratory operations. 

Another advantage of the Somascope 
is that it can rotate the picture on the 
television screen from 0 to 90 degrees. 
This makes it possible to see the tissue 
being studied as if it were a transpar- 
ent block-like segment viewed from 
any desired angle from above or from 
the front. The televised picture can be 
photographed with an open lens cam- 
era to obtain well-defined pictures 
for permanent record. Dr. Howry said 
he is approaching the goal of shooting 
pictures of the quality of those in 


anatomy text books. 
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OBITUARY 


WILLIAM G. TONKINSON 
1887—1954 


Dr. William Guy Tonkinson, 66, of 
Wood River died unexpectedly during 
August. He had been ill since July 
19, when he apparently suffered a 
paralytic stroke and was found by 
neighbors at his home where he had 
collapsed. He was moved to St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital where he remained 
until he had improved to the extent 
that he could return home. 

After returning from the hospital, 
he had gradually improved and had 
visited his office on several occasions. 

His death was unexpected, even to 
members of his family. He was found 
dead at his home where he apparently 
had suffered a second and fatal stroke. 

Spending his early life in Elsah, Dr. 
Tonkinson later resided in St. Louis, 
Missouri, where he attended St. Louis 
University and received his D.D.S. 
degree in 1915. He practiced in St. 
Louis for a while and came to Wood 
River about 1916 to become one of this 
city’s oldest professional men in length 
of time of practicing dentistry. 

Dr. Tonkinson was skilled in his 
work and enjoyed a large practice over 
the many years since he established an 
office in Wood River. 

His chief interest in addition to 
his practice was his duties as president 
of the Madison County Sanatorium 
Board of Trustees. He had been a 


member for twenty years, much of the 
time serving as president. 

Surviving are a son, F. W. Tonkin- 
son, who returned to Wood River from 
Saudi, Arabia, where he is employed by 
the Arabia-American Oil Company, to 
attend his father. 








He is also survived by a brother, 
Enos of Mattoon; a granddaughter, 
Victoria Lynn; and a_ niece.—Ralph 
A. Dickson. 


HAROLD W. WELCH 
1882—1954 


Dr. Harold W. Welch, 62, died in 
his home on August 23. Well and fa- 
vorably known in his profession, he 
had made notable contributions to it, 
and his unexpected death was a great 
shock although his health had been 
impaired in recent years. 

A member of the North Side Branch 
of the Chicago Dental Society since 
his graduation in 1918 from the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Dr. Welch served 
on many of its committees and as its 
president in 1931-32. He was vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago Dental Society in 
1932-33 and president in 1939-40. His 
record of service in dentistry is an 
impressive one. As a member of the 
Illinois Board of Dental Examiners 
for five years, his advice and counsel 
to the younger men was sought and 
appreciated. He was also chairman of 
various committees of the Chicago 
Dental Society, including the Welfare 
Commission. 

At various times he had been a dele- 
gate of the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety to the American Dental Associa- 
tion, and had been on the National 
Health Program of the A.D.A. He was 
an associate alumnus of the North- 
western University Dental School, a 
life member of the Illinois Athletic 
Club, the Chiselers Club of Chicago, 
and the Psi Omega Fraternity. He had 
a rare gift for lasting friendships and 
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he will be missed by all who knew his 
unselfish devotion to his profession. 

He is survived by his sister, Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Doyle—Paul H. Hoeffel 


CHARLES J. COFFEY 
1873—1954 


Dr. Charles James Coffey of Chi- 
cago died in Mount Pleasant, Michi- 
gan, on August 28 after a long illness. 

He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Dentistry in 
1909 and practiced in Chicago until 
his retirement several years ago. He 
was a life member of the American 
Dental Association. His practice was 
limited to oral surgery and exodontia. 

A past-president of the Englewood 
Branch of the Chicago Dental Society, 
Dr. Coffey was also a past-president of 
the Chicago Society of Oral Surgeons. 

Funeral services were held in Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan, where he was 
buried. He is survived by his widow, 
Mary, and a son, Charles A. of Elm- 
hurst, Hlinois—Vincent B. Milas. 


ELROY F. CIGRAND 
1895—1954 


Elroy F. Cigrand, Aurora dentist, 59, 
died July 25 at the Copley Memorial 
hospital of Aurora, where he had been 
a patient for five weeks due to a heart 
condition. 

Dr. Cigrand was born March 2, 
1895 in Chicago. As a high school 
freshman he attended Carl Schurz 
High School, Chicago, and his remain- 
ing three years of high school were 
at West Aurora High. His dental 
studies at Northwestern University 
Dental School were interrupted while 
he entered the Navy in 1917 to serve 
eighteen months. 

He was well known in athletic cir- 
cles and spent some time as a football 
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coach at West Aurora High School. He 
was the son of Dr. B. J. Cigrand, a 
Batavia, Illinois, dentist and founder 
of National Flag Day. 

Dr. Cigrand was a member of the 
Aurora and Fox River Valley Dental 
Societies, the Illinois State Dental 
Society, and the American Dental As- 
sociation. He was also a_ past-com- 
mander of the Roosevelt-Aurora Post 
#84 of the American Legion. 

Surviving the deceased is his wife, 
Oaka; and a daughter, Elroya Brown 
of Aurora; two grandchildren; his 
mother, Mrs. Alice N. Cigrand of 
Long Beach, California; and a sister, 
Mrs. B. W. Scheinert of Rivera, Cali- 
fornia. 

Funeral services were held on July 
28 in Aurora.—P. J. Kartheiser 


WIFE OF ILLINOIS TRUSTEE 
DIES IN PEORIA 


Mrs. Katherine L. Jacob, wife of Dr. 
L. H. Jacob, member of the A.D.A. 
Board of Trustees from the Eighth 
(Illinois) District, died in her home in 
Peoria September 11 following a long 
illness. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. 
Jacob is survived by three daughters, 
Mrs, Marilyn Arnolt of Chico, Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. Jean Welch and Sally, 
both of Peoria, and seven grandchil- 
dren. 


DENTAL BRIEF 
IN THE NEWS 


Dr. Leslie M. FitzGerald of Du- 
buque, Iowa, A.D.A. president, repre- 
sented the Association at dedication 
ceremonies August 19 of the American 
Bar Association’s new two million dol- 
lar headquarters and research center 
in Chicago. 








COMPONENTS 





PEORIA 


The Peoria Dental Society started 
its monthly meetings, October 4, Dr. 
Arthur M. Krause and Dr. Howard 
N. Paule presented the Chicago Acad- 
emy of Dental Research symposium on 
“High Speed Technique” for the first 
dental program. 

Phil Chain and Lorin McEwen vis- 
ited the A.D.A. offices in Chicago to ob- 
tain material on dental health educa- 
tion. 

Bill Curtis and a former room- 
mate, Bob Henry, won first place 
in the Cherry Hills Invitation Golf 
Tournament in Denver, Colorado. Bill 
won a set of Ben Hogan irons. 

The dental bowling team started in 
the Luncheon League on the 20th of 
September. Bowlers are Tony Peters, 
Wally Peters, Bill Curtis, Al Apple- 
baum, Phil Chain, and Larry Strong. 

Attending the 95th annual session of 
the American Dental Association at 
Miami, Florida on November 8 
through November 11, will be Cliff 
Becherer as clinician, Paul Clopper 
and Ken Edmonson as delegates, and 
Jake Cart and Romald White as alter- 
nates.—W. O. Barclay 


CHICAGO 


Sure feels good to get back into the 
swing of things after the summer, and 
get down to routine work again. I 
really hit the jackpot this month on 
news for this issue, and want to thank 
all the boys who contributed items for 
me to use. Hope they'll continue to 


keep me posted on what’s going on 
throughout the society. 

Very sorry to hear of the recent 
deaths of two of our members. William 
A. Pitt died last April 22, at the age 
of 81. He practiced 37 years in Chi- 
cago’s loop and 13 years in Waukegan. 
He was a life member of the Chicago 
and Illinois State Dental Societies, 
and of the American Dental Associa- 
tion. Harold Welch passed away on 
August 23. He was a_past-president 
of the Chicago Dental Society and 
former member of the Illinois Board 
of Dental Examiners. We extend our 
sympathy to the members of their 
families. 

On Sunday, August 15, an article 
appeared on the front page of the 
Chicago Tribune regarding illegal lab- 
oratories and what the Chicago Den- 
tal Society is doing to eliminate them, 
citing a few examples. President Sam 
Kleiman and the ‘Trib’ did a good job 
in presenting the facts. 

Mel Zinser, chairman of the monthly 
programs of the Chicago society, and 
his committee are working hard on the 
program for the first meeting on Tues- 
day, Oct. 19, at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. The speaker will be Dr. Frank 
H. Fowler, president of the Chicago 
Medical Society, and his subject, “In- 
terprofessional Relations.” 

Walter E. Dundon, program chair- 
man of the Midwinter Meeting, tells 
us that two of the symposiums being 
set up for the meeting are on “Nutri- 
tion in Dentistry” and “The Proper 
Handling of Patient Grievances.”” Both 
subjects will be discussed by outstand- 
ing panelists. 

The 95th annual 


session of the 
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American Dental Association will be 
held in Miami, November 8-11, in- 
clusive. For deluxe travel informa- 
tion contact Jim Plants of Evanston 
for pre- and present, and Bob Placek 
for the  post-convention Carribean 
trip. 

The Loyola University Dental 
‘School Alumni Association golf and 
dinner outing, held on September 15 at 
the Glendale Country club, will go 
down in history as one of the finest out- 
ings ever held. Everything was perfect, 
and the officers and committee deserve 
a big hand. 

Now for news of some of our mem- 
bers. Jim and Mrs. Keith vacationed 
in Wisconsin in August, having a well- 
earned rest . . . Sam and Esther Klei- 
man spent a few days vacationing at 
the Greenbriar Inn while attending 
the West Virginia State Dental Society 
meeting . . . Harry Chronquist, our 
genial vice-president, took Bob Appel- 
man’s postgraduate course in denture 
construction at Mercer, Wisconsin, and 
on his way up stopped for a visit with 
his 83 year old mother . . . Fortnightly 
editor, Edward J. Sullivan, is vacation- 
ing on his front lawn doing a research 
problem — how to get rid of crab 
grass. Any suggestions? Smiling Jim 
Lynch and his family spent their vaca- 
tion in Minnesota. Suppose we will 
hear the usual fish stories. 

Sol Shiret and Mrs. Shiret drove to 
California the first part of September 
. . . Elmer Ebert’s son, Donn, is enter- 
ing Beloit College this fall — good 
luck! Harold Hayes and family toured 
to New Hampshire for the Natural 
Water Ski meet . . . Harry Hartley’s 
son is soon to. be discharged from 
the army and will return to George- 
town University . . . Bob Tuck will 
be fishing in Canada with his uncle, 
Frank Conklin . . . Sorry to hear that 
Bill Cupis had. a bad automobile ac- 
cident on the Outer Drive in Chicago. 
He skidded on wet pavement, but for- 
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tunately was not hurt . . . Eddie and 
Sally Bauman are hard at work in 
their garden so as to have all the 
chores done when they take off for the 
A.D.A. meeting . . . Howard and Mrs. 
Dunn spent their vacation at Toma- 
hawk, Wisconsin... L. D. Paajanen of 
Arlington Heights injured his back 
recently, and is in the hospital. We 
hope for his speedy recovery. 

Kenneth Bignell just returned from 
Italy. Pretty nice to get over to Europe 
every year . . . Last month Gene and 
Clarence Stearns moved their Evans- 
ton offices to the new First Nat’l Bank 
Bldg. of Evanston . . . Congratulations 
to Hal and Mrs. Schelhas of Highland 
Park on the arrival of a baby girl, and 
to Howard and Mrs. Harvey who just 
welcomed a baby boy into the family 
. . . Sorry to hear Dean Baralt of Lo- 
yola had an unhappy ending to his 
vacation. His house caught fire, caus- 
ing $8,000 damage . . . A welcome to 
Ernie Leonard who just returned from 
the navy and is renewing his practice 
in Edison Park . . . Our North Sub- 
urban Director O. B. Kibler has em- 
ployed a dental hygienist . . . Dick 
Anderson of Hinsdale had two vaca- 
tions this year — New York, Boston 
and Maine in June, and Conover, 
Wisconsin in August. 

Sam Goffen and Florence, his wife, 
are making the grand tour of Europe 
again in September . .. Ray Van Dam 
and Jewel are looking for a new spot 
to try vacationing. They were footloose 
for three weeks in August . . . Guy 
Miller is making his annual trip to 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota, Winnipeg, 
Canada, and Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota. When he returns he’ll stay packed 
for a flying trip to the A.D.A. meet- 
ing. If the races were on, he could stay 
all winter — he always seems to make 
expenses . . . Lucky for Bob Pollock 
the V. P. of Oak Park’s Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan, Arnold Pins, is a re- 
tired dentist. Bob had to move and 








landed the last suite in Arnold’s build- 
ing. He’s moved to 1011 Lake St., in 
Oak Park, October 1. 


From Herman Gornstein comes the 
word that he expects to go to Tucson 
to visit his ailing father. Also that 
Taylor Bell is taking the family to 
northern Canada on a fishing trip, 
that Lenard Holt spent five weeks of 
the summer fixing up his new home 
in Winter Haven, Florida, and that 
Exio Grossi spent his vacation on Bea- 
ver Island out in Lake Michigan off 
the shores of Petoskey. Thanks a lot, 
Herman. 

Romaine Waska sent me a fine re- 
port of the news from the Englewood 
Branch. At their first meeting of the 
year, William Vopata, John Anderson, 
Russell Johnson and Herbert Gustav- 
son presented a splendid symposium 
on high speed technic and its applica- 
tion to hydrocolloid work. Milton 
Cruse is making a remarkable recovery 
from his recent illness and is keeping 
in close touch with the goings-on of his 
comrades through his reading of our 
publications. Thomas Starshak, having 
served as treasurer of the Illinois State 
Dental Society for the years 1953-54, 
will go on to higher honors by becom- 
ing president-elect for the year 1955 
next January. Romaine says, “We have 
another dignitary in our midst in the 
person of Councilman John Lace who 
represents our district in things dental, 
and we must also brag about Vince 
Milas who is vice-chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee for the state meeting 
to be held in Peoria next spring. Vince 
has been hard at work this summer at- 
tending several meetings of the com- 
mittee.” Many thanks, Romaine. 


Guess this winds it up for this 
month, but not without some words of 
wisdom from our Chinese philosopher. 
“Who can deny — our greatest vice 
is giving advice?”—Orville (Country) 
Larsen 


ROCK ISLAND 


Well, your roving reporter is on the 
prowl again. Everything is tip top in 
the Rock Island District. The gang is 
putting away their golf clubs, tennis 
rackets, (Hainline, you piker), and 
boats (no comment). Next it’s screens 
and storm windows, “dig those bulbs, 
tote those leaves.” Anyway the grass 
doesn’t grow so fast. 

But this is the time of year for remi- 
niscing about vacations. Here’s a 
honey. Arnie and Babe Krueger with 
daughter Holly had three weeks out 
west. Yellowstone, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Estes Park — Wow! And to 
top it off they stayed at Jackson Lake 
Lodge in Wyoming. While there they 
met June and Fred McMurray who 
were on location for the film “Blue 
Horizon,” the story of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. They also met 
Charlton Heston and Donna Reed. 

Fred and Charlotte Helpenstell met 
their son, Franz (senior at Grinell), 
for an outing in northern Minnesota. 

Forrest and Mrs. Hainline are ex- 
pecting .. . their eighth, you know — 
grandchild, that is. This one from son, 
Ted, the lawyer who lives in Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida. 

The Honsas, Tom, Jean, Pat and 
Mike, (left Tommy Jr. with Grandma 
and Grandpa) joined a former class- 
mate and family for a jaunt to Wiscon- 
sin. Currently Big Tom is complain- 
ing of back trouble — seems he tried 
to dig a three foot trench for a footing 
for a wall for a barbecue. The job is 
now progressing satisfactorily under 
the tutelage of a construction engineer 
with a jeep with an automatic trench 
digger. Those Air Force men—. 


The Motz family spent a delightful 
vacation this: summer in Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

Bob Lambrecht finally gave up the 
ghost and took his family to Wisconsin 
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for a real vacation. That’s all right, 
Lambie boy, you needed it. 

Art Canning and wife spent weeks 
and weeks and weeks up through Can- 
ada and the Northwest this summer. 
They were gone so long, as a matter of 
fact, that the building manager was 
having me show prospective tenants 
through his suite. Small commission, of 
course. 

The Ron Paschalls made their usual 
family trek to northern Michigan. We 
understand that Hollywood is planning 
on using Ron’s water skiing act in its 
next water extravaganza. He’s getting 
quite good, really. 

And that reminds me, your reporter 
tried to teach Dick Fehlman to water 
ski. While we were not altogether suc- 
cessful, we did managge to mangle the 
elder Fehlman. His physician last re- 
ported the primary lacerations, con- 
tusions, and green stick fractures had 
pretty well healed, but that the adhe- 
sions still pained him when he laughed. 

Mort didn’t go anyplace this sum- 
mer, but the Steinberg’s oldest daugh- 
ter has been away most of the summer 
at camp in New York. You're only 
young onceg Mort, let the kid live a 
little, 

In the who built what column this 
month, the young Sherrards moved 
into their beautiful new home. Ben de- 
signed it for a minimum of paternal 
proficiency. It has self storing screen- 
storm windows, automatic windshield 
wipers attached to each window, and 
the grass has been crossed with eye 
brows — it grows just so long, then 
breaks off. 

Ray Criswell got tired of those four 
walls so he redecorated his office. Ben 
Steck did the same thing, but he didn’t 
stop there; he added a room onto his 
house. Hmmmm... 

The Riles spent most of July fishing 
on Lake Nelson in Wisconsin. We un- 
derstand that Charlie was trying to get 
away from it all. But, Joe Phillips 
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wouldn’t let him; they both had a fine 
time fishing. 

Bob and Dorothy Frey have their 
dream house completed. Dropped by 
the other day and they were up to their 
ears moving from the old to the new. 
Not too busy to show us around, 
though. It’s positively wonderful and 
the only thing I can say about the 
master’s bedroom is: WELL! 

The nursery department reports 
only one blessed event for the summer 
—a son to the Bruce Freemans. Good 
going, Bruce. But wait! Wait until 
next spring — there is Dorothy Frey, 
Marty Hainline, Lee Blair, Marsha 
Taylor and my own sweet Patty. 

See you next month.—Dan Watkins 


MADISON 


The program committee for the An- 
nual Fall Sports Outing at the Ed- 
wardsville Gun club, October 21, 
wishes to remind us that our attend- 
ance is expected. A good time is being 
planned for all, and most especially for 
our ladies. 

Wedding bells have been ringing in 
our area for the daughter of Theron 
and Mrs. Harrison of Edwardsville, 
Miss Joan Widicus Harrison to Mr. 
Richard Rowland Berry. Miss Sevelia 
Allen, daughter of Glenn and Mrs. 
Allen of Alton, will be married in Ox- 
ford, England to Thomas Holmes, 
who is presently serving with the Army 
of the United States. Congratulations 
to these two families. 

We regret the loss of a member, Dr. 
W. G. Tonkinson of Wood River, who 
passed away after a short illness at his 
home in the month of August. 

We are having a number of late 
Alton vacationists—Charles and Mrs, 
Hemphill and son in Florida, Lyle 
and Mrs. Allen in Wisconsin, and Bill 
and Mrs. Murphy in Florida. Jim and 
Mrs. Mahoney of Wood River enjoyed 
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a trip to the East and most especially to 
Jim’s native state of Massachusetts. 
The office of the secretary is always 
happy to hear from our dental officers 
on active duty. A letter was received 
from Col. M. D. Nash of Edwardsville 
who is now dental surgeon at Fort 
Riley, Kansas. We had been told that 
Lt. William I. Allen of Alton has 
made a change of station to Alaska and 
is enjoying his tour of duty there. 
Hope to see you in Edwardsville on 
October 21—Ralph A. Dickson 


G. V. BLACK 


The trees are turning brown and va- 
cations are but a memory, so once again 
we will resume our regular meetings. 
I was talking to Wilbur Reece, our new 
program chairman, the other day and 
he gave me a list of tentative programs 
for the year, and after hearing them 
there is no doubt left in my mind that 
we are bound to have a good year. 

For our first meeting, which will be 
on Thursday, October 14, we are. go- 
ing to have Dr. Irving Secter, who will 
lecture on “Hypnodontia.” Whether 
we use it or not, it will certainly be an 
interesting subject. So without a doubt, 
our first meeting will be a very success- 
ful one. 

Some of the men who took late vaca- 
tions this year were Dr. Link, who 
went to Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, Dr. 
Hatcher went to Estes Park, Colorado, 
and Dr. Ketterer spent a few days up 
north. 

Dr. O’Hara has been in the hospital 
for a few days with a knee infection, 
but we are glad to report that he is 
back in his office again and feeling 
fine. 

Bill Gibson is back from the service 
and is associated with Dr. Lloyd Lewis 
—Welcome back, Bill. 

You will all be pleased to hear that 
Allen Smith, who was stricken with 


polio while in the armed services, has 
sufficiently recovered to begin his prac- 
tice of general dentistry. Allen is going 
to be associated with the Springfield 
Medical Clinic in their newly formed 
dental division. His office opened Oc- 
tober 1. We of G. V. Black are all cer- 
tainly proud of the way Allen has over- 
come his physical disability caused by 
the polio and are happy to see him 
back at the chair once again. 

The G. V. Black Society was sad- 
dened by the death of one of our. oldest 
members, Dr. Alfred Lambert. Dr. 
Lambert had been practicing den- 
tistry for more than 50 years and was 82 
when he passed away. 

John Lee of Virden has traded in his 
golf sticks for a couple of big safety 
pins and no one knows*how many 
diapers. Congratulations John and 
Dolores — it was a girl. 

Andy King has taken up a new hob- 
by — ham radio. The grapevine has it 
that Andy has more equipment than 
most radio shops. ~ 

Jim Bunch, our new president, had 
his first Executive Council meeting the 
other night. The Committee appoint- 
ments were made and our new year was 
officially launched.—Len Esper 


DECATUR 


For the first time in many years the 
essay program for the Decatur Society 
has been completed months in advance 
—Program chairman Bill Meis has 
proven himself an indefatigable worker 
and recently received acceptance from 
Dr. Max S. Sadove, professor of surgery, 
Division of Anesthesiology of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, to appear in Decatur 
on March 8, 1955 — It is planned to 
invite physicians in this area to the 
meeting — President Griffin appointed 
Walt Winter chairman of Decatur Play 
Day at Lincoln — Report on this event 
will follow later. 
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President-elect, C. L. Tankersley, the 
irrepressible J. W. Spresser, and Brice 
Tedrom all of Taylorville enjoyed 
northern vacations — Brice caught lots 
of fish at Crane Lake, Minnesota — 
Austin Stiles and wife did some scien- 
tific fishing at Fish Creek, Wisconsin— 
With the aid of a depthometer Austin 
caught nine, Mrs. Stiles eight — Wray 
Monroe convalesced in north Wiscon- 
sin — Paul Berryhill enjoyed his vaca- 
tion in Michigan — Jim Olendorf has 
returned from another long (not lost) 
weekend in Michigan. 

Jimmy Williams has entered the 
British Open next spring — Junior 
Goodwin wants to know how wide 
open the British can be to let Jim in — 
William Bechtold and wife are the 
proud parents of a baby daughter born 


August 5 — Linn Cruse enjoyed his 
vacation at home on a “fix it yourself 
plan” — He will need another vaca- 


tion since two gallons of paint were left 
over — After serving two periods in the 
navy of 20 months each, G. T. Mc- 
Dowall has opened an office in Decatur 
—He is the son-in-law of our good 
friend L. G. Springer of Okawville and 
we are happy to welcome him to De- 
catur. 

Our lady dentist now admonishes the 
bachelor dentist, ‘““When children get 
mad they pout; when men get mad 
they shout; when women get mad look 
out.”—Another bachelor dentist friend 
out West (not you Loren) writes to in- 
form us that his reason for staying sin- 
gle is the fact that he can not support 
the government and a wife on one in- 
come—Bob Stengel informed his wife 
to remember the weeds when she buys 
the seeds for their garden next spring 
—it was shocking to hear that Senator 
Lester Hunt passed on in Washing- 
ton; he was a fine man and a credit to 
the profession—Lester was an Illinois 
boy, having been born near Oakland, 
the home town of Leight Burns — 
Tom Howland was rather difficult to 
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get along with during our hot humid 
days — Foster Waltz spent several days 
with his daughter and son-in-law in 
Madison, Wisconsin; Mrs. Waltz want- 
ed to stay until Thanksgiving but 
Foster said no. 

Emmett Baker opines that Liberace 
could play on his teeth in case his 
piano was unavailable — One of our 
dentist friends is thinking about a new 
profitable side line, selling stories he 
hears from his patients to confession 
magazines — Thought only psychia- 
trists could do this — The ubiquitous 
and peripatetic Edmund Douglas is at 
it again; flew up to Eagle River, Wis- 
consin recently; passed one town so 
small Edmund said they had to widen 
the street to put in the white line— 
It is said the Edmund demonstrates the 
utmost perspicacity, wisdom, judgment 
and ultra-montane common sense as 
Trustee in his lodge (this is intended 
as a compliment, Manny). 

Your reporter was scheduled to leave 
for San Angelo, Texas September 2 to 
appear on the West Texas Dental So- 
ciety program Labor Day—A report 
on Decatur’s meeting will follow later 
—lIn closing, you scouts in Monticello 
and Shelbyville, remember before No- 
vember—All for now—Lloyd H. Dodd 


DANVILLE 


Our first fall meeting was held on 
September 14 at the Elks club. Dr. 
Wallace Kirby of Downers Grove spoke 
on “Phases of Practice Management.” 
Dr. Kirby has always had good articles 
in the ILLINoIs DENTAL JOURNAL and 
has presented many good clinics. The 
meeting was very enjoyable and _ in- 
formative for all of us. 

The October meeting will bring Dr. 
Maynard Hine, dean of the Indiana 
University School of Dentistry, to 
speak on periodontia and related sub- 
jects. Don’t miss this meeting. I’m 








sure you will benefit from such an able 
speaker. Our program committee is 
really working hard and coming up 
with outstanding programs. 

Lee McMillan is now recuperating 
after an operation on his back. He 
thinks he may be back in his office 
around October 1 on a limited basis. 
We are all hoping you are back in 
good shape soon, Lee. 

Labor Day is long past and many 
golf clubs are being put away, and the 
bowling ball is coming out of storage. 
Bill Brady, Higgason Stowring, and 
Mark Taylor are some of those who 
will be bowling with the leagues this 
year. Many of us, however, are keeping 
the golf clubs out long enough to at- 
tend the Kankakee outing.—William 
B. Brady 


FOX RIVER VALLEY 


The three summer meetings of the 
Fox River Valley Dental Society were 
held in the form of golf outings. They 
were all well attended. Chairman of the 
event was John Moss of DeKalb, assist- 
ed by Warne Blackman of Elgin, Harry 
V. Franklin of DeKalb, and J. Philip 
Baldridge of Aurora. 

The June outing was held at Kish- 
waukee Country Club, DeKalb on 
June 9. Dinner followed the tourna- 
ment. On July 21 golf was enjoyed at 
Bonnie Dundee course near Elgin with 
a dinner later. 


The August event was held at the 
Aurora Country Club on August 18. 
The dinner was followed by an in- 
formal hour during the evening. 

e «* o 

A large attendance marked the first 
meeting of the Fox River Valley Den- 
tal Society, September 15, at the Baker 
Hotel in St. Charles. Dinner was 
served at 6:30 o'clock followed by a 
business meeting during which the fol- 
lowing officers were installed for the 
ensuing year: president, Ralph Mu- 
chow of Elgin; vice-president, L. C. 
Rasmussen of Aurora; secretary and 
treasurer, Paul Keiser of Aurora. 

Members elected to the board of 
governors, are Frank Nelson of Bata- 
via, Charles Rushing of Elgin, and 
Howard E. Gillette of Aurora. 

The clinic was presented by Dr. 
Allan G. Doner of Chicago. His sub- 
ject was “Complete Evaluation and 
Detailed Technique on Implantation 
of Denture Prostheses” and was illus- 
trated with slides and models. Dr. 
Doner was introduced by the program 
chairman, L. C. Rasmussen. 

An insurance committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of studying 
the various types of policies available 
to dental groups at the present time. 
This committee is composed of John 
Shesler of Elgin, chairman; Charles 
B. Freeman and Phillip J. Kartheiser 
of Aurora; Henry Brinkman of Elgin; 
and T. P. Howland and E. L. Smith of 
DeKalb.—P. J. Kartheiser 








News and announcements about the Component Societies and their 
members are solicited by the Editor of each society. Information should be 
sent directly to the component editor. The names and addresses of all 

editors are given in a directory in the back of the JOURNAL. 
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CURRENT NEWS 








NEW OASI BILL AFFECTS, 
BUT EXCLUDES DENTISTS 


As urged by A.D.A. spokesmen, 
members of the dental profession were 
excluded from the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance (OASI) program of 
the federal Social Security Act in 
amendments passed by Congress im- 
mediately prior to its formal adjourn- 
ment. The Social Security bill is now 
awaiting signature by President Eisen- 
hower. As a result of White House 
pressure, virtually every employed and 
self-employed person in the nation 
with the exception of the members 
of the health and legal professions will 
be included in the OASI program be- 
ginning next Jan. 1. 

Clergymen and Christian Science 
practitioners are given the right to 
participate on an optional basis. For 
all others except those specifically ex- 
cluded coverage is compulsory. In all, 
the. program was extended to about ten 
million additional persons including 
farm operators and self-employed ac- 
countants, architects, engineers and 
funeral directors, all of whom _ pre- 
viously had been excluded. 

In addition to bringing additional 
millions of persons into the program, 
the new amendments increased both 
OASI benefits and taxes and increased 
to $1,200 a year the amount covered 
individuals may earn between the age 
of 65 and 72 without losing benefits. 
After 72 years of age individuals cov- 
ered by OASI can earn any amount 
without reducing their full benefits. 


1,200 Dentist-Employers Affected 
Some 1,200 dentists will be affected 
by the bill expanding unemployment 
é 
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compensation coverage. It brings into 
the unemployment insurance system 
all employers of four or more persons 
for twenty weeks in a year. Under the 
law, each employer must pay a tax, 
varying from state to state, to make 
his employees eligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation. Previously the law 
applied only to employers of eight or 
more persons although some states re- 
quired payment by employers of one 
person. 


ILLEGAL LAB MAN 
SENTENCED AT JOLIET 


John M. Boyden, 55, owner and 
operator of the Boyden Dental Lab- 
oratory at 301 E. Jackson St., (Joliet) 
was found guilty in County Court today 
of violating the Medicine Practice Act 
by being the operator of a dental lab- 
oratory where illegal dental work was 
performed. 

He was fined $2,000 and sentenced 
to spend one year in the county jail. 

The finding of guilty was made by 
County Judge Leonard M. Hoffman, 
of Morris, who heard the case on a 
change of venue from County Judge 
John Cowing. Judge Hoffman set the 
fine and the jail sentence in keeping 
with recommendations of State’s At- 
torney Frank Masters, Jr. 

Boyden was in County Court for the 
sentencing. He displayed no emotion 
when Judge Hoffman gave his decision. 

Through his attorney, I. Stanley 
Pinkett, Boyden asked that the mitti- 
mus be suspended for 90 days to permit 
him to perfect an appeal. The stay 
was allowed and Judge Hoffman ac- 
cepted a $5,000 bond. 








Judge Hoffman sentenced Boyden 
to a year in jail on count one of the 
information that charged Boyden with 
the illegal extraction of a tooth in his 
laboratory. On count two that charged 
him with illegally offering to supply 
a partial plate, he was fined $1,000. 
The other $1,000 fine was imposed on 
count three which charged him with 
illegally supplying the partial plate. 

A fourth count that charged him 
with illegally supplying the plate for 
$38 was nullified on the motion of the 
State’s attorney. 

Boyden was charged with having 
this dental work performed by a den- 
tist who did not have a license. 

At the trial early in July, Mr. Boyden 
did not take the witness stand in his de- 
fense. 

In 1942 Boyden was convicted by a 
county court jury of practicing den- 
tistry without a license and was sen- 
tenced to six months in the county jail 
and fined $1,000 by the late County 
Judge Glen L. Cowing. 

Boyden carried the case to the ap- 
pellate and the supreme courts for 
seven years in an attempt to avoid the 
jail sentence and the fine. 

Unsuccessful in his attempts, he 
served his six-month sentence in 1949 
and paid the fine. 

Again in 1951, Boyden was found 
guilty of violating the Medical Prac- 
tices Act by practicing dentistry with- 
out a license and was fined $1,000 
by Judge Russell Keeney. 

Boyden failed to pay this fine until 
placed in jail last March. He then 
paid the fine and the court costs. 

(The above is a reprint of an article 
appearing in the September 2 issue of 
the Joliet Herald.) 


INSURANCE QUOTA EXCEEDED; 
ALL MEMBERS BENEFIT 


The national quota for the A.D.A.- 
sponsored Accident and Health Insur- 


ance program was exceeded on Sep- 
tember 14, one day prior to the dead- 
line for the current enrollment period. 
A last minute flood of several hundred 
applications from the A.D.A. mem- 
bers from coast to coast sent the total 
substantially over the 28,500 needed to 
make the plan fully operative for all 
members in active practice who have 
applied. Coverage under the program 
became effective as of September 15, 
Dr. Paul W. Zillmann, of Buffalo, 
N.Y., A.D.A. insurance trustee, an- 
nounced. 

The A.D.A. program is the largest 
group plan of accident and health in- 
surance ever to be placed in effect on a 
nation-wide basis by a professional as- 
sociation. It provides accident and 
health coverage of up to $200 a month 
for impaired risks; that is, those who 
have unfavorable medical histories, 
and up to $400 a month for those 
without a history of previous illness. In 
addition there are dismemberment and 
accidental death benefits. 

Prior to reaching the national quota, 
thirty-three constituent societies had 
reached or exceeded their individual 
quotas, thus qualifying the plan for 
their respective states. Latest states to 
reach their quotas were New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and West Virginia, In- 
dividual society quotas are no longer 
operative since the program is now 
qualified and in full operation in all 
parts of the nation, including all pos- 
sessions and territories. 


DECEMBER INDUCTION ORDER 
CALLS FOR 150 DENTISTS 


The Defense Department has asked 
Selective Service to supply 150 dentists 
and 550 physicians for induction in 
December. Dentists will be taken from 
Priorities I and II for Air Force duty, 
Selective Service officials said. This was 
the first call for dentists since the Navy 
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requested 154 dentists in February, and 
the first call for physicians since June. 
Most of the remaining available and 
acceptable dentists in Priorities I and 
II will be needed to fill the call, ac- 
cording to Selective Service figures. 

The A.D.A. Council on Federal Den- 
tal Services reported that it is very 
probable some dentists in Priority III 
will be called during the first half of 
1955. 

Earlier, the Army issued a call which, 
when completed, will exhaust its reser- 
voirs of medical and dental reservists 
who are subject to involuntary duty. 
They will be drawn from dentists al- 
ready commissioned in Priorities I and 
II, and from those commissioned in 
Priority III who were born on or after 
August 31, 1916. Meanwhile, the Navy 
announced that medical and dental 
officers will not be affected by the or- 
der issued August 13 discharging 45,- 
000 reserve officers who have not par- 
ticipated in training activities for three 
years. Action affecting physicians and 
dentists will be taken later, the state- 
ment said. 


ILLINOIS HOMECOMING 
SET FOR OCTOBER 


A symposium entitled “Higher 
Handpiece Speeds in Restorative Den- 
tistry,” presented by the Chicago 
Academy of Dental Research, will be 
featured at the annual Homecoming 
of the University of Illinois College of 
Dentistry, Wednesday, October 27. 

Chairman of the panel is Dr. Robert 
W. Laff. Other members are Drs. Wil- 
bert G. Gordon, Marvin I. Waller, and 
Dayton B. Berk. Departments of the 
College of Dentistry and the Chicago 
Academy of Dental Research will spon- 
sor table clinics and demonstrations 
beginning at 3 p.m. 

A luncheon will precede the sym- 
posium and a social hour will be held 
in the Chicago Illini Union from 5 to 
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6 p. m. Registration will begin at 10 
a.m. on the ninth floor of the Dentistry- 
Medicine-Pharmacy Building, 808 S. 
Wood St., Chicago. 

Homecoming program chairman is 
Dr. Robert B. Underwood, and Dr. 
Joshua S. Vission is president of the 
Dental Alumni Association. 


DR. PHAIR, DENTAL HEALTH 
SECRETARY, RESIGNS 


Dr. W. Philip Phair has resigned his 
post as secretary of the A.D.A. Council 
on Dental Health effective October 1 
it was announced recently. He plans to 
enter private practice in Glenview, 
Illinois. 

Dr. Phair joined the A.D.A. staff in 
1950 as assistant secretary to the coun- 
cil, and was appointed secretary in Sep- 





Dr. W. Philip Phair 


Former Health Council Secretary 


tember, 1953, following the resignation 
of Dr. Allen O. Gruebbel. Previously he 
had served as director of the dental 
health section of the Washington State 
Department of Health. 

A graduate of the lowa College of 
Dentistry, Dr. Phair also _ holds 
a master’s degree from the University 
of Michigan School of Public Health. 








CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION 
CONCERNS DENTISTRY 


When the 83rd Congress adjourned 
recently, several items of legislation 
had been enacted that directly affect 
the dental profession. 


Hospital Construction Act 

Public Law 482 amended the Hill- 
Burton (Hospital Construction) Act 
to provide, among other things, for 
federal grants for the construction of 
diagnostic and treatment centers. In 
this portion of the Act, the Senate 
added an amendment recommended by 
the American Dental Association that 
permits the rendering of dental diag- 
nostic and treatment services in the 
centers. The Act specifies that the 
services are to be under the direction 
and control of a dentist licensed to 
practice in the particular state. All cen- 
ters eligible to receive funds must be 
built in accordance with specifications 
to be issued within six months by the 
U. S. Public Health Service. They must 
be sponsored by a government or non- 
profit agency in the state. Each federal 
appropriation to a state is conditioned 
upon a matching of funds by the state 
at a ratio of one state dollar for each 
two federal dollars. 


Indian Health Services 
Enacted also was a bill (PL 568) 
transferring health services of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs from the De- 
partment of the Interior to the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 


V. A. Outpatient Care 

A bill (HR 9866) requiring that ap- 
plication for outpatient dental care 
under the Veterans Administration 
program be made by the veteran with- 
in one year from date of discharge 
from service passed the House but 
died in the Senate. Passage of all three 
of the foregoing bills was recommend- 
ed by the Association. It is expected 


that a similar bill will be introduced at 
the next session of Congress next year. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 

The administration - sponsored bill 
(S 2759) to extend the federal voca- 
tional rehabilitation program was en- 
acted, and $5.1 million was appro- 
priated. The role of dentistry in car- 
rying out provisions of the law was 
not specified. 


Interstate Dental Training 

Another bill (HR 9712) will permit 
compacts among New England states 
for the establishment of institutions of 
higher learning for training of dentists, 
physicians and other health personnel 
in that area for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the cost of providing facilities. 


Federal Reinsurance 

The proposed federal reinsurance 
bills (S 3114 and HR 8356) to assist 
voluntary, nonprofit prepayment plans 
to cover catastrophic illnesses without 
endangering reserve funds were de- 
feated. However, it was indicated by 
the secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, that 
a revised bill would be introduced at 
the next session of Congress. The Asso- 
ciation had recommended that Con- 
gress take no action on the bill this 
year, pending further study. The As- 
sociation’s Council on Dental Health 
had commented that the bill’s provi- 
sion for administration was too vague; 
adequate safeguards to prevent direct 
subsidization were lacking and, since 
some doubt still existed as to the orig- 
inal insurability of dental care, ex- 
perimental plans should be under- 
taken at state and local levels first. 


‘55 DIRECTORY NOW AVAILABLE 
AT REDUCED PRICE 


More than 90,000 U. S. dentists will 


be listed in the 1955 edition of the 
American Dental Directory which will 
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be available in January, 1955, it has 
been announced by Dr. Harold Hillen- 
brand, secretary of the American Den- 
tal Association. 

The new edition, which lists names 
and addresses of all dentists in the 
United States and its territories, will 
contain more than 26,000 address 
changes compiled since the 1954 edi- 
tion was published. Price of the pub- 
lication is $6 if ordered before Oc- 
tober 15, and $7.50 after this date. 

There will also be a complete up- 
dating of the information about key 
dental personnel in each state, the re- 





Dr. Harold Hillenbrand 
A.D.A. Secretary 


quirements of state dental examining 
boards, the list of dental schools and 
deans, and the names and addresses of 
national dental organizations of the 
world. 

Names of U. S. dentists will be listed 
alphabetically and geographically by 
state and city. Information listed 
about each dentist will include: the 
character of his practice; the school 
from which he received his dental de- 
gree and the year of graduation, and 
his membership or non-membership in 
the Association. 

Other information to be included 
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will be the list of schools for dental 


hygienists, dental laboratory techni- 
cians and dental assistants; geograph- 
ical list of specialists; specialty boards 
and their secretaries, and members of 
the Association in foreign countries. 

Advance orders for the Directory 
should be sent to the Order Depart- 
ment, American Dental Association, 
222 East Superior Street, Chicago 11. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 
FOR MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 


The following additions in and cor- 
rections have been received for the 
1954 Directory of Membership. It is 
suggested that they be inserted in your 


August issue of the JOURNAL. 

sJanis, Maj. Walter J. Hospital Dental Clinic, Fort 
Dix, N. J, Chi (N-1938) 1939 

sRahaman, Capt. S. M. Aiube. Stuttgart Det. Med 
Gp., 7779 A. U., A.P.O. 154, c/o P.M., New York, 
N. Y. Chi (N-1947) 1949 

Rea, Richard S. P.O. Box 71, Dundee. F (C-1924) 
1943 

Rea, Victor S. 15 N. Geneva St., Elgin. F (C-1934) 
948 


1 
Willis, Allen T. 1920 Walnut St., Murphysboro. SI 
(N-1941) 1952 


ANTI-FLUORIDATIONISTS GET 
SETBACK IN CHICAGO 


An attempt by a group of anti-fluori- 
dationists to force a referendum on 
fluoridation of community water sup- 
plies in Chicago next fall has failed 
dramatically. Approximately one-half 
million signatures were needed to 
place the matter on the ballot at the 
fall general election in Chicago. 

After a city-wide campaign, the anti- 
fluoridation group was able to obtain 
signatures of only 22,000 persons on 
their petition filed with the Chicago 
Board of Election Commissioners. Sev- 
eral of these names, the commissioners 
reported, were signatures of persons 
living outside the city limits. The peti- 
tion was also filed one day after the 
legal deadline for the November elec- 
tion. Previously, the Chicago City 








Council had approved fluoridation by 
a vote of 37 to 8. 


It is expected that the fluoridation 
program will be placed in operation 
in Chicago next year. Meanwhile, it 
has been announced that the city of 
Annapolis, Md., with a population of 
25,000 persons, has begun fluoridating 
its water supplies. According to the 
A.D.A. Council on Dental Health re- 
cords, 1,005 communities with popula- 
tions totaling 18 million persons now 
have the program in operation. 


REFRESHER, POSTGRAD COURSES 
OFFERED IN NEW TERM 


Temple University 


A postgraduate course in advanced 
orthodontics will be held at the Dental 
School of Temple University in Phila- 
delphia from January 23 to February 
5, 1955. Enrollment is limited to spe- 
cialists in orthodontics who are mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
Orthodontists or one of its component 
societies. This intensive course will in- 
clude a preliminary examination in 
anatomy, dental anatomy, and gen- 
etics; thirty hours of lectures and quiz- 
zing; six hours devoted to case analysis 
and treatment planning; and seventy 
hours of technical instruction. It will be 
given under the direction of Dr. Rob- 
ert H. W. Strang and his associates. 

Applications for enrollment should 
be sent to: Dr. Louis Herman, Temple 
University School of Dentistry, 3223 
N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 40, Penn- 
sylvania. 


University of Michigan 


Over forty postgraduate courses in 
all phases of dentistry are being offered 
by the University of Michigan, W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation Institute. These 
will be held at intervals from October 
1954 through May 1955. 


Most of the courses will be two- 
day, three-day, one-week, or two-week 
courses, but there will also be a se- 
ries of five one-day-a-week courses. 


Those interested in postgraduate 
work and desiring further information, 
should communicate with Dr. William 
R. Mann, Associate Director of the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation Institute: 
Graduate and Postgraduate Dentistry, 
University of Michigan. 


University of California 


The University of California Exten- 
sion is offering a general refresher 
course in dentistry starting November 
29 and continuing for eight weeks. 
Diadatic lectures will be offered in all 
phases of dentistry and more than one- 
half of the time will be devoted to lab- 
oratory technics and clinical pro- 
cedures with patients. 


Further information may be ob- 
tained from Dr. J. Eugene Ziegler, 
Chairman of Dental Program, Uni- 
versity of California Extension, 815 
S. Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, Califor- 
nia. 


Marquette University 


The Postgraduate Division of the 
Marquette University School of Den- 
tistry announces a program of sixteen 
short, refresher-type courses: speech 
problems and dental implications, exo- 
dontia and minor oral surgery, ortho- 
dontics, hospital procedure, crown and 
bridge, radiodontics, periodontics, 
pedodontics, prosthetic dentistry, and 
operative dentistry. Residencies and 
internships in various fields are also 
available. 


Information on any of the above 
courses may be obtained from the 
Postgraduate Division, School of Den- 
tistry, Marquette University, 604 N. 
16th Street, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 
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University of Toronto 


The Faculty of Dentistry, University 
of Toronto will present a series of 
short, intensive courses for dentists 
during the 1954-55 session: Dental 
radiology, November 29-December 3; 
periodontics, January 17-21; endodon- 
tics, March 7-11; orthodontics (for the 
general practitioner), March 28-April 
1; periodontics, April 25-29; and den- 
tal oral surgery and anesthesia, May 
2-6. 

Inquiries should be addressed to: 
The Dean, Faculty of Dentistry, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, 230 College Street, 
Toronto 2-B, Ontario, Canada. 


PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION 
EXCLUSIVELY 
SINCE 1899 


CHICAGO Office: 
T. J. Hoehn, E. M. Breier and 
W. R. Clouston, Representatives, 
1142-44 Marshall Field Annex Building, 
Telephone State 2-0990 


SPRINGFIELD Office: 
F. A. Seeman, Representative, 
Telephone Springfield 4-2251 
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POSITION WANTED: Dental hygienist, 
Illinois license, thirteen years experi- 
ence, desires position, preferrably in 
Chicago or northern Illinois area. Ex- 
cellent references. Miss Jo Dowler, 186 
Maple Avenue, Galesburg, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: Two-chair dental office, 
Chatsworth, Illinois; 90 miles southwest 
of Chicago. Quitting practice. Selling 
instruments, supplies, reception room 
furniture, desk, typewriter. Good busi- 
ness town; has had dentist fifty years. 
Contact IDJ #31, Illinois Dental Jour- 
nal, 6355 N. Broadway, Chicago 40, 
Illinois. 


FOR SALE: Equipment complete for 
two-chair office or will sell any article 
separately. Equipment in Gibson City, 
Illinois. Contact Dr. Joseph Trampota, 
Spring Valley, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: Excellent opportunity. Only 
dentist in Benld, Illinois, community 
of 2500 population. Active practice, 
modern equipment, air-conditioned of- 
fice. Called into service. Address replies 
to IDJ #32, Illinois Dental Journal, 
6355 N. Broadway, Chicago 40, IIli- 
nois. 


FOR SALE: Complete dental equip- 
ment in good condition, including 
unit, chair, x-ray, cabinet, operating 
light, aspirator, casting machine, fur- 
nace, lathe, and various hand instru- 
ments. Priced for immediate sale. Dr. C. 
M. Duff, Farmer City, Illinois. 
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Rockford 





April and September. 
3rd Wednesday in each month. 


Second Tuesday in March and 
September. 


8rd Thursday, 


September to 
March. 


April and October. 


Ist Monday in each month, Oc 
tober to April inclusive. 


February and October. 


2nd Monday of each month, Sep 
tember to May. 


Ist Monday of each month except 
July, August and September. 


Ist Monday of March, April, Octo- 
ber and December. 


8rd Tuesday in each month, Sep 
tember to May inclusive. 


3rd Thursday of October 
and March. 


Semi-annual, March and October 


Annual, second Thursday in April. 


Every two months; around the 
15th. 


2nd Tuesday in January, March 
May, September, November and 
December. 


8rd Thursdav in each month ex- 
cept June. Julv and August. 
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“It’s the most important 
development in years” 
Rightly so, the “New Look” in dentures has aroused 


the interest and enthusiasm of members of the dental 
profession throughout the entire country. 


Here’s a completely new concept of modern esthetic dentures which may well 
be the most revolutionary factor in improving your denture practice since 
the advent of acrylic base materials. 


Trubyte Denture Veneers offer a new, simple and sure method of satisfying 
the ever-increasing cosmetic and esthetic demands of your patients—and 
combined with the beautiful forms and shades of Trubyte Bioform Teeth, 
result in an amazingly lifelike restoration which literally defies detection. 


Here’s a new and distinctive service for not just a few, but for all your denture 
patients. Ask your Trubyte Dealer or your Dental Laboratory for an imme- 
diate demonstration of the new Trubyte Bioform Veneer Denture. 


THE DENTISTS’ SUPPLY COMPANY OF N. Y. © York, Pennsylvania 
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CONFIDENCE 


CANNOT BE BOUGHT! 


No manufacturer can buy, on the open market, confidence 
in his product. Whatever confidence his product may enjoy 
must come from the purchaser as a result of faith in the 
product. And this confidence never comes overnight. It's the 
result of continued performance, high quality and honest 
presentation by the producer. 


We at Cook-Waite know these things to be true and, 
hence, strive continually to produce products that will merit 
the confidence of the dental profession 


COOK-WAITE LABORATORIES, INC. * NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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We’re Not Taking Sides! 


The Canfield Beverage Company has no intention 
of entering into the discussion of the effects of sugar 
on caries susceptible enamel. We do, however, 

wish to point out that we make and bottle 


\ Ganfields SLIM-LINE 


SUGAR-FREE BEVERAGES 


which can safely be recommended by those dentists 
who advise their patients against the use of sugar 
in soft drinks and candies. Canfield’s SLIM-LINE 
Sugar-Free beverages use Sucaryl and Sorbitol as 
the sweetening agents—positively contain no sugar. 
3 delightful flavors ... Ginger Ale, Root Beer 

and Black Cherry. 


Canfield Beverages are Sold Only in Hygienically 
Pure Glass Bottles with Protected, Sanitary Pouring Lip. 


A. J. CANFIELD COMPANY, 6756 S. South Chicago Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill. 
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ANNEX DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
25 East Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ASSOCIATED DENTAL 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
404 South Sixth Street Springfield, Illinois 


AUSTIN PROSTHETIC 
LABORATORY 
5944 West Madison Street Chicago, Illinois 


BERRY-KOFRON 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
409 North Eleventh St., St. Louis, Missouri 


L B. CRUSE DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
1070 Citizens Building Decatur, Illinois 
FREIN DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
3531 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri 


HOOTMAN DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
Rockford Trust Building Rockford, Illinois 


JOSEPH E. KENNEDY 
COMPANY 
900 South Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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you can secare MICROMOLD TEETH 
from the following laboratories 


KRAUS DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


Jefferson Building Peoria, Illinois 


RAY R. LAWRENCE 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
364/ North Vermilion St., Danville, Illinois 


ORAL ART 
LABORATORY, INC. 
25 E. Washington St. Chicago 2, Illinois 


OTTAWA DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


817 Columbus Street Ottawa, Illinois 


SATISFACTION DENTAL 
LABORATORIES 


112 E. Highland Ave. E!gin, Illinois 


L. A. SCHMITT 
DENTAL LABORATORY 


824 Maine Street Quincy, Illinois 


STANDARD 
DENTAL LABORATORY 
225 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


H. SWIGARD . 
DENTAL LABORATORY 


Sraham Building Aurora, Illinois 
UPTOWN DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


4753 Broadway Chicago, Illinois 






















Restoring second bicuspid and molar, 
utilizing precision attachments A PROMINENT feature of our 


ae complete dental laboratory service is the crown 

i i and bridge work done by our ceramic and 

(f Gq acrylic departments. Whatever your require- 
() ments may be—jacket crowns, fixed bridges, 
inlays—all are familiar to our technicians. 

‘al Our service is complete and of the highest 

caliber, made so by years of experience in 

Geet nae eens providing the profession with dental prostheses 
that have stood the test of time and function. Our 
materials, Austenal Porcelain and the Vitalon 
Tooth-Shaded and Denture Resins, are the 
finest, proven at the bench and in oral service. 


We assure you restorations of pacemaking 





workmanship—finely carved, exquisitely 
$ FA 2 } shaded, subtly stained, and accurate in fit. 
Se a 


Q gCO Vitallium, Vitalon, Austenal 


Micromold and Austenal 
Porcelain are registered 
trode names of Austenal 
Laboratories, inc 






Two-tooth removable bridge with 
Vitallium skeleton and clasps 


Pin-loy restoration 






Upper anterior restoration, 
cuspid to lateral, utilizing 
thimble jackets 





FREIN Senta! Lotoratory, Inc. 
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DOCTOR, DO YOU WANT TO 
GAMBLE ON LOSING THESE ? ? ? 


Your Home—valued possessions—funds for the childrens’ education— 
savings—income property—your future earnings—and more. 


It takes years to accumulate such treasures. It takes perhaps only minutes 


to lose when an accident, error or oversight suddenly produces a danger- 
ous damage suit. 


If you were asked to bet twenty thousand on the turn of a card you would 
probably refuse—‘A terrific gamble,” you would say if you knew that 
you couldn’t afford to take such a chance. And yet, when you practice 
your profession and maintain a dental office without having adequate, broad, 
high limits liability protection—how can you possibly feel sure of keeping 
“what you own.” 


Just ask your lawyer about that kind of a kingsize gamble—ask your 
insurance committee—ask many of your colleagues—seriously consult your 
own innate intelligence. 


The heyday of fabulous and ruinous damage suits is now and we want 
to do all within our power to help you guard against a regrettable calamity. 


In several previous mailings addressed to all members of your Society we 
sent to you a transcript of the wrongful death statute of Illinois together 
with a copy of a qualified legal opinion on it’s interpretation which we 
obtained for your guidance. We also sent our brochure containing com- 
plete coverage details, high optional limits, and cost. 


If we have not already served you, we recommend that you complete, sign 
and return the application previously sent you * * * * so important is this 
that we urge you to contact us immediately and ask for a duplicate appli- 
cation if you cannot find your copy. 


a service of 


HUNTINGTON & HOMER, INC. 
INSURANCE 


400 W. Madison St. (The Chicago Daily News Bidg.) Chicago 6, Illinois 
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of motherhood for a little girl... 


the world’s most precious playthings. 


The security that springs from 
love is the very heart of our living. 
It is a privilege known only in a 
country such as ours, where men and 
women are free to work for it. 


And when we live up to the privilege 
of taking care of our own, we also best 
take care of our country. For the 
strength of America is in its secure 
homes all joined in a common security. 


Let America’s security be found in 
your home! 


Saving for security is easy —on the Payroll Savings 
Plan for investing in United States Savings 
Bonds. 


This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay 
office, choose the amount you want to save—a 
couple of dollars a payday, or as much as you wish, 
That money will be set aside for you before you 
even draw your pay. And automatically invested 
in United States Series “E”’ Savings Bonds which 
are turned over to you. 
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The love that makes a doll her baby is the beginning 
the start of love- 
giving that will make her strive and fight for the 
security of those she loves as long as she lives. 


Take care of your doll-baby, little girl. It is one of 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, 
in 9 years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. 


U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest 
at an average of 3% per year, compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity! And they can 
go on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 
8 months if you wish. 


If you want interest as current income ask your 
banker about 3% Series H Bonds which pay in- 
terest semiannually by Treasury check. vice 
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Yes, 
Doctor, 
we 
have 
it! 


he \-)- CAULK Company 


25 East Washington Street 


936 West 63rd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





We suggest the use of ADA Dental Health Education Material 


This illustration 
shows the patient 
making the toughness 
test for herself. 
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ivaere is your “pot of gold” 





ose who know the habits of the prospector realize that this person 
s willing to endure all kinds of hardships to attain everlasting hopes. 
e always feels that around the corner, over the knoll is his “Pot of Gold.” 


ose of us, however, who are aware of the qualities inherent 
Luxene 44 as compared with other materials, recognize in this 


oduct the value which it holds. 


Dne of the hidden qualities is toughness. This can readily be tested 
the Toughness Tester as shown in the following illustrations. 
















sotman Dental Laboratory 
811 Rockford Trust Building, Rockford 


linois Dental Laboratory, Inc. 
225 North Pulaski Road, Chicago 24 


"@eseph E. Kennedy Company 
| 7902 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago 20 


aus Dental Laboratory 
4 640 Jefferson Building, Peoria 


‘Associated Laboratories, Inc. 
404 South 6th Street, Springfield 


“Astin Prosthetic Laboratory 
5944 West Madison Street, Chicago 44 


mpbeH Dental Laboratory 
} 322-323 Illinois Building, Champaign 
Citizens Building, Decatur 


ardt & Company 
32 West Randolph Street, Chicago 1 


C. Erickson Dental Laboratory 
ont 517 Second National Building, Freeport 


ghness 


E A SUPPLY OF THESE KITS 


B. Cruse Dental Laboratory, Inc. 


ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY YOU WITH THEM ON REQUEST 


Standard Dental Laboratories 
225 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1 


Twentieth Century Dental Laboratory 
109 North Wabash, Chicago 2 


Uptown Dental Laboratory 
4753 Broadway, Chicago 40 


Ray R. Lawrence D.L. 
362 North Vermillion Street, Danville 


Logan Dental Laboratories 
600 Bondi Building,, Galesburg 


Ottawa Dental Laboratory 
817 Columbus Street, Ottawa 


Satisfaction Dental Laboratory 
112 East Highland Avenue, Elgin 


L. A. Schmitt Dental Laboratory 
824 Maine Street, Quincy 


South Shore Dental Laboratory 
1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago 15 











—and it is the 
HIGHEST quality 
platinum-gold 
alloy available 
today! 


¥ Even on an extensive cast partial (average 8 dwt.) the highest quality platinized 
gold will cost a mere $2.00 more than so called economy alloys. Need more be 
said? Get GB 705, the gold that assures lasting success. ... At your dealer’s. 


° EB SMELTING & 
Vio. REFINING CO. 


111 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 74,W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y, 
DETROIT OAKLAND 


STIM-U-DENTS5 


FINISH WHAT THE TOOTHBRUSH LEAVES UNDONE 






THOUSANDS OF DENTISTS 


Literally thousands of dentists have gladly 
reported to us the amazing improvement in 
mouth health of their patients from the daily use 
of STIM-U-DENTS: Firm, Healthy Gums . . . Clean, 
Bright Teeth Surfaces . . . Clean Breath . . . and 
the Disappearance of Inflammatory Gum Conditions tes to the gentle si 
ing action of STIM-U-DENTS . . . An invaluable aid to prevention and treatment 
of PYORRHEA and GINGIVITIS. Ask for FREE SAMPLES for patient distribution 

- Simply mail this ad with your professional card or letterhead to: IDJ-10 


STIM-U-DENTS, INC., 14035 Woodrow Wilson Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 
EE TEES RRR RN ERI 
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Big Ben .. . SENTINEL 


OF TIME . . . SYMBOL OF 
FREEDOM AND HOPE 


High through London 
fogs, the bell tower of 
the Parliament Build- 
ing serves as a symbol 
of liberty and unity. 


In a lesser degree, but in a degree vitally important to the Dental 
Profession in Illinois, the triangular membership emblem of the Illinois 
Dental Laboratory Association is also a symbol of liberty and unity 

. of the voluntary association of free men banded together to pro- 
mote their mutual interests. 


And it is inevitable that their interests should affect all members of 
the Dental Profession. For, as the membership of the Association . 
grows, the Association’s standards of professional ethics and crafts- 
manship will insure an ever greater measure .of quality and satisfac- 
tion in the services which its members render to the Dentists of the 
State of Illinois. 


This Association is a growing factor in the field of Dental Service 
today. It deserves your support of its aims. Its members deserve your 
patronage. A folder outlining the goals of the Association and a 
current membership roster will be supplied upon request. 


ILLINOIS DENTAL LABORATORY ASSOCIATION 


224 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











.. . DIFFERENT. . . EFFECTIVE 
TRESS RELIEVING ATTACHMENT 


In contrast to the complicated two-piece 
soldered stress breakers, the new DE hinge 
is a tiny precision unit that becomes an 
integral part of a one-piece casting. 


Used exclusively on Vitallium® free-end 
partial dentures, the DE hinge is an effective 
safeguard during tissue change and a protec- 
tive measure against undue abutment stress. 


The DE hinge is completely concealed 
while maintaining smooth function—a 
research development that combines all the 
advantages of Vitallium, the most advanced 
clasp design and the best stress-relieving 
method. 


® By Austenal Laboratories, Inc. 





the STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORY 


OF CHICAGO, INC. 


225 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Dearborn 2-6721 
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inspire confidence « build prestige 


with S.S. WHITE EQUIPMENT 


Your prestige—and your patients’ confidence! That's the practice- 
building idea of the S. $. White Master Unit D-2 and Motor 

Chair. The unit’s accessories are always readily at reach to reduce 
fatigue. The chair is automatically adjustable to accommodate 
patients of all sizes. Both are designed for the maximum 
convenience and space saving. Styling is clean, simple and 
distinctively modern. We'll gladly demonstrate this equipment for you. 





S. S. WHITE MASTER UNIT D-2 





@ THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. 


55 EAST WASHINGTON STREET JEFFERSON AND FULTON. STREETS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





BIOFORM® TEETH 


VACUUM FIRED PORCELAIN TEETH 
the Lifelike and Beautiful Qualities 
atural Teeth 


TRUBYTE® DENTURE VENEERS 
«Reproduce the Natural Color of the Living Tissue 
and the Anatomy of Natural Gum Contours 


Never before has it been possible to produce so lifelike, so 
beautiful, so natural looking dentures—and by such simple 
and easy to. use methods! 


Now, for the first time, you can offer all your denture 
patients a completely new concept of denture service —the 
modern esthetic denture with faithful reproduction of anat- 
omy and amazingly lifelike simulation of natural tissue color, 
plus the inherent advantages of the beautiful forms, natural 
shades and greater strength of Trubyte Bioform Teeth. 


Ask your Trubyte Dealer or Dental Laboratory to show you 
the new Trubyte Bioform Veneer Denture and make your own 
comparison test! 
THE DENTISTS’ SUPPLY COMPANY OF N.Y. 
York, Pennsylvania 





